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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
_ SIR E, LYTTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By the 
author of “ Rienzi,’ “The Last of the Barons,” 
&e. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue success and popularity of The Last of the 
Barons has, we fancy, turned Sir E, Lytton from 
his expressed determination to abandon the pen, and, 
fortunately for the public, incited him to proceed 
with his historico-r ti positions. Harold 
is of the same school with the picturesque and 
chivalrous work we have just named, and, we think, 
of as early a date as could be made interesting to 
general readers. But the fall of Harold and the 
Norman Conquest were an age in history; not only 
a change of dynasty, but a change of destiny. All 
precedents became as nothing, and Old England was 
transformed into New England, as if by the wave of 
a magician’s wand, Such a period was well worth 
the labour of research and the embellishment of 
genius; and therefore we do not wonder that this 
author was attracted to the task. How he has per- 
formed it, thousands of readers will have judged 
before this notice can meet their eye, although the 
book has been published only one short week; and 
therefore a little description, instead of a great dis- 
play of criticism, may serve our (Literary Gazette) 
turn. 

Sir Edward has bestowed great pains upon the 
historical portion of his subject ; as much, indeed, as 
if he had been writing a minute and critical his- 
tory. In this respect, accordingly, his narrative is of 
substantial value, and his views supported by careful 
and comprehensive investigation. The famous Earl 
Godwin and his renowned family figure grandly on 
the scene ; and the portrait of the Confessor is admi- 
rably drawn. So is the character of Duke William, 
and his Norman palladins and followers, including 
the warlike Bishop Odo, his brother, and the stalwart 
Taillefer, his bard, all of whom are represented with 
the vigour of life and reality. Among these Mallet de 
Graville is prominent and interesting ; and the Jearned 
Lanfranc is true to the surest accounts in ancient 
annals and testimony of ancient remains. On Harold’s 
side, the pathetic story of Edith serves finely to con- 
trast with the revelry and activity of festival and 
combat ; and, connected with her, we have a super- 
natural interposition of Scandinavian prophecy and 
Witchcraft. The superstitious effects are wrought up 
to the utmost of his power bythe author. Hilda, the 
grandmother of Edith, of royal race, stands at the 
head of this romantic division, but is combined with 
other agencies, all of which contribute to, and par- 
tially shape, the catastrophe. 

Thus we may state Harold, in its outline, and 
even its particulars, to be historically correct ; and 
the fiction only applied to private life and these 
runic rites and preternatural appearances. 

The work opens with a minute description of the 
abode of Hilda, in @ mansion retaining much of its 
original Roman form. Here the Confessor, accom- 
panied by William, then on a visit to him, encounters 
the Pagan lady and her Christian ward, Edith; and the 
groundwork of the main argument is evolved, viz., 
= hatred between the Saxon and the Norman races. 
he return of Godwin and his sons from their out- 

awry, their re-accession to power, and the expulsion 
of the majority of Normans attached to the English 
hee or engaged in other pursuits, follow. The 
br tages given to Duke William, Harold's visit to 

lm, and the extortion of the fatal oath, by which he 
bmg the succession to Edward to the wily prince 
pi surrounded him with snares, and other 

events, (such as the Welsh war, the bringing 
Enlarged 129.) 








back of Edgar Atheling, &c.) carry on the history to 
the death of the King; only relieved by the wild pro- 
ceedings of Hilda, and the mystic influences which 
attend them. Now, what can we quote to illustrate 
these matters? We can only attempt a few extracts, 
which are grafted on different circumstances. Thus, 
at the opening, Hilda, like Penelope, is surrounded 
by her maidens at work :— 

“¢ Grandam,’ said the girl in a low voice, and after 
a long pause; and the sound of her voice so startled 
the handmaids that every spindle stopped for a 
moment, and then plied with renewed aetivity; 
‘ Grandam, what troubles you---are you not thinking 
of the great Earl and his fair sons, now outlawed far 
over the wide seas ?” 

“ As the girl spoke, Hilda started slightly, like one 
awakened from a dream; and when Edith had con- 
cluded her question, she rose slowly to the height of 
a statue, unbowed by her years, and far towering 
above even the ordinary standard of men; and turn- 
ing from the child, her eye fell upon the row of silent 
maids, each at her rapid, noiseless, stealthy work. 
‘Ho! said she; her cold and haughty eye gleaming 
as she spoke; ‘ yesterday, they brought home the 
summer—to-day, ye aid to bring home the winter. 
Weave well—heed well warf and woof; Skulda* is 
amongst ye, and her pale fingers guide the web!’ 

“ The maidens lifted not their eyes, though in every 
cheek the colour paled at the words of the mistress. 
The spindles revolved, the thread shot, and again there 
was silence more freezing than before. 

“¢ Askest thou,’ said Hilda at length, passing to 
the child, as if the question so long addressed to her 
ear had only just reached her mind; ‘ askest thou if 
I thought of the Earl and his fair sons ?—yea, I 
heard the smith welding arms on the anvil, and the 
hammer of the shipwright shaping strong ribs for the 
horses of the sea. Ere the reaper has bound his 
sheaves, Earl Godwin will scare the Normans in the 
halls of the Monk King, as the hawk scares the brood 
in the dovecot. Weave well, heed well warf and woof, 
nimble maidens—strong be the texture, for biting is 
the worm.’ 

“ ¢ What weave they, then, good grandmother ?” 
asked the girl, with wonder and awe in her soft mild 
eyes. 

“¢The winding-sheet of the great!’ 

“ Hilda’s lips closed, but her eyes, yet brighter than 
before, gazed upon space, and her pale hand seemed 
tracing letters, like runes, in the air. 

“Then slowly she turned, and looked forth through 
the dull window. ‘ Give me my coverchief and my 
staff, said she quickly. 

“ Every one of the handmaids, blithe for excuse 
to quit a task which seemed recently commenced, 
and was certainly not endeared to them by the know- 
ledge of its purpose communicated to them by the 
lady, rose to obey. 

“ Unheeding the hands that vied with each other, 
Hilda took the hood, and drew it partially over her 
brow. Leaning lightly on a long staff, the head of 
which formed a raven, carved from some wood stained 
black, she passed into the hall, and thence through 
the desecrated tablinum, into the mighty court formed 
by the shattered peristyle; there she stopped, mused 
a moment, and called on Edith. The girl was soon 
by her side. 

“¢Come with me.—There is a face you shall see 
but twice in life ;—this day—and Hilda paused, and 
the rigid and almost colossal beauty of her counte- 
nance softened. 

“ « And when again, my grandmother ?” 


“* Skulda, the Norna, or Fate, that presided over the 
future,” 








“© Child, pnt thy warm hand in mine. So! the 
vision darkens from me.—When again, saidst thou, 
Edith ?—alas, I know not,’ 

“ While thus speaking, Hilda passed slowly by 
the Roman fountain and the heathen fane, and as- 
cended the little hillock. There, on the opposite 
side of the summit, backed by the Druid crommell 
and the Teuton altar, she seated herself deliberately 
on the sward. 

“A few daisies, primroses, and cowslips grew 
around; these Edith began to pluck. Singing, as 
she wove, a simple song, that, not more by the dialect 
than the sentiment, betrayed its origin in the ballad 
of the Norse,* which had, in its more careless com- 
position, a character quite distinct from the artificial 
poetry of the Saxons. ‘The song may be thus ‘imper- 
fectly rendered : 

“* Merrily the throstle sings 

In the ams A May; 

The throstle singeth to my ear: 
My heart is far away. 

‘ Merrily with blossom boughs 

Laugheth out the tree ; 

Mine eyes upon the blossoms look : 
My heart is on the sea. 


* My May is not the blossom bough— 
The music in the sky : 
My May was in the winter frost, 
When One was smiling by.’ 

“ As she came to the last line, her soft low voice 
seemed to awaken a chorus of sprightly horns and 
trumpets, and certain other wind instruments pecu- 
liar to the music of that day. ‘The hillock bordered 
the high road to London—which then wound through 
wastes of forest land—and now emerging from the 
trees to the left, appeared a goodly company.” 

It consists, as we have intimated, of the King and 
his Norman guest ; but we must pass the long inter- 
view and dialogue which ensued. Upon the Danish 
denizens of England at that time, Sir Edward 
observes :— 

“ A magnificent race of men were those war-sons 
of the old North, whom our popular histories, so 
superficial in their accounts of this age, include in 
the common name of the ‘Danes.’ They replunged 
the nations over which they swept into barbarism ; 
but from that barbarism they reproduced the noblest 
elements of civilization. Swede, Norwegian, and 
Dane, differing in some minor points, when closely 
examined had yet one common character viewed at a 
distance. They had the same prodigious energy, the 
same passion for freedom, individual and civil, the 
same splendid errors in the thirst for fame and the 
‘ point of honour; and above all, as a main cause of 
civilization, they were wonderfully pliant and mal- 
leable in their admixtures with the peoples they over- 
ran. This is their true distinction from the stubborn 
Celt, who refuses to mingle, and disdains to improve. 


“¢ Frankes li Archeveske li Dus Rou bauptiza 


“ Frankes, the archbishop, baptized Rolf-ganger ; 
and within a little more than a century afterwards, 
the descendants of those terrible heathens, who had 
spared neither priest nor altar, were the most redoubt- 
able defenders of the Christian Church; their old 
language forgotten, (save by a few in the town of 
Bayeux,) their ancestral names (save among a few 





«“ * The historians of our literature have not done justice 
to the great influence which the poetry of the Danes has 
had upon our early national muse. I have little doubt but 
that to that source may be traced the minstrelsy of our bor- 
ders, and the Scottish Lowlands ; while, even in the central 
counties, the example and exertions of Canute must have 
had considerable effect on the taste and spirit of our Scops. 
That great prince afforded the amplest encouragement to 
Scandinavian poetry, and Olaus names eight Danish poets, 
who flourished at his court.” 
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of the noblest) changed into French titles, and little 
else but the indomitable valour of the Scandinavian 
remained unaltered amongst the arts and manners of 
the Frankish-Norman. 

“In like manner their kindred tribes, who had 
poured into Saxon England to ravage and lay desolate, 
had no sooner obtained from Alfred the Great perma- 
nent homes, than they became perhaps the most 
powerful, and in a short time, not the least patriotic, 
part of the Anglo-Saxon population.” 

Though rather long, and consequently injured by 
being susceptible of only partial quotation, we must 
offer a morsel of the Heathen doings :— 

“ However the natural gifts and native character of 
Hilda might be perverted by the visionary and de- 
lusive studies habitual to her, there was in her very 
infirmities a grandeur, not without its pathos. In 
this position which she had assumed between the 
earth and the heaven, she stood so solitary and in 
such chilling air,—all the doubts that beset her 
lonely and daring soul came in such gigantic forms 
of terror and menace !—On the verge of the mighty 
Heathenesse sinking fast into the night of ages, she 
towered amidst the shades, a shade herself; and 
round her gathered the last demons of the Dire Be- 
‘lief, defying the march of their luminous foe, and 
concentering round their mortal priestess, the wrecks 
of their horrent empire over a world redeemed. 

“All the night that succeeded her last brief con- 
ference with Harold, the Vala wandered through the 
wild forest land, seeking haunts, or employed in 
collecting herbs, hallowed to her dubious yet solemn 
lore ; and the last stars were receding into the cold 
grey skies, when, returning homeward she beheld 
within the circle of the Druid temple a motionless 
object, stretched on the ground near the Teuton’s 
grave; she approached, and perceived what seemed 
a corpse, it was so still and stiff in its repose, and 
the face upturned to the stars was so haggard and 
deathlike ;—a face horrible to behold; the evidence 
of extreme age was written on the shrivelled livid 
skin and the deep furrows, but the expression re- 
tained that intense malignity which belongs to a 
power of life that extreme age rarely knows. The 
garb, which was that of a remote fashion, was foul 
and ragged, and neither by the garb nor by the face, 
was it easy to guess what was the sex of this seem- 
ing corpse. But by a strange and peculiar odour 
that rose from the form, and a certain glistening on 
the face, and the lean folded hands, Hilda knew that 
the creature was one of those witches, esteemed of 
all the most deadly and abhorred, who, by the appli- 
cation of certain ointments, were supposed to possess 
the art of separating soul from body, and, leaving the 
last as dead, to dismiss the first to the dismal orgies 
of the Sabbat. It was a frequent custom to select 
for the place of such trances, heathen temples and 
ancient graves. And Hilda seated herself beside the 
witch to await the waking. The cock crowed thrice, 
heavy mists began to arise from the glades, covering 

the gnarled roots of the forest trees, when the dread 
face on which Hilda calmly gazed, showed symptoms 
of returning life; a strong convulsion shook the 
vague indefinite form under its huddled garments, 
the eyes opened, closed,—opened again; and what 
‘had a few moments before seemed a dead thing, sate 
up and looked round. 

“Wicca, said the Danish Prophetess, with an 
accent between contempt and curiosity, ‘for what 
‘mischief to beast or man hast thou followed the 
noiseless path of the Dreams through the airs of 
Night ?” 

“The creature gazed hard upon the questioner, 
from its bleared but fiery eyes, and replied, slowly, 
‘Hail, Hilda, the Morthwyrtha! why art thou not 
of us, why comest thou not to our revels? Gay 
sport have we had to-night with Faul and Zabulus ; 
but gayer far shall our sport be in the wassail hall of 
Senlac, when thy grandchild shall come in the torch- 
light to the bridal-bed of herlord. A buxom bride is 
Edith the Fair, and fair looked her face in her sleep 
on yester noon, when I sate by her side, and breathed 
on her brow, and murmured the verse that blackens 


by her lord. Ha! ha! Ho! we shall be there, with 
Zabulus and Faul; we shall be there ! 

“*How! said Hilda, thrilled to learn that the 
secret ambition she cherished was known to this 
loathed sister in the art. ‘How dost thou pretend 
to that mystery of the future, which is dim and 
clouded even to me? Canst thou tell when and 
where the daughter of the Norse kings shall sleep on 
the breast of her lord ?” 

“A sound that partook of laughter, but was so 
unearthly in its malignant glee that it seemed not to 
come from a human lip, answered the Vala; and as 
the laugh died the witch rose, and said, 

“*Go and question thy deal, O Morthwyrtha! 
Thou deemest thyself wiser than we are; we wretched 
hags, whom the ceorl seeks when his herd bas the 
murrain, or the girl when her false love forsakes her; 
we, who have no dwelling known to man, but are 
found at need in the wold, or the cave, or the side of 
dull slimy streams, where the murderess-mother hath 
drowned her babe. Askest thou, O Hilda, the rich 
and the learned, askest thou counsel and lore from 
the daughter of Faul ?’ 

“*No,’ answered the Vala, haughtily, ‘not to such 
as thou do the great Nornas unfold the future. What 
knowest thou of the runes of old, whispered by the 
trunkless skull to the mighty Odin? runes that 
control the elements, and conjure up the Shining 
Shadows of the grave. Not with thee will the stars 
confer: and thy dreams are foul with revelries ob- 
scene, not solemn and haunted with the bodements 
of things to come! Only I marvelled, while I beheld 
thee on the Saxon’s grave, what joy such as thou 
can find in that life above life, which draws upward 
the soul of the true Vala.’ 

“¢The joy, replied the Witch, ‘the joy which 
comes from wisdom and power, higher than you ever 
won with your spells from the rune or the star. 
Wrath gives the venom to the slaver of the dog, and 
death to the curse of the Witch. When wilt thou be 
as wise as the hag thou despisest? When will all 
the clouds that beset thee roll away from thy ken ? 
When thy hopes are all crushed, when thy passions 
lie dead, when thy pride is abased, when thou art 
but a wreck, like the shafts of this temple, through 
which the starlight can shine. Then only, thy soul 
will see clearly the sense of the runes, and then, 
thou and I will meet on the verge of the Black 
Shoreless Sea!’ 

“ So, despite all her haughtiness and disdain, did 
these words startle the lofty Prophetess, that she 
remained gazing into space long after that fearful 
apparition had vanished, and up from the grass, 
which those obscene steps had profaned, sprang the 
lark carolling.” 

Leaving the graphic account of the battle of 
Hastings, and the no less graphic account of the 
previous Northumbrian fight against his brother 
Torstig, and his Norwegian allies under Hardrada, 
we copy as much as we can of the death scene of the 
Confessor, as an example of the historical treatment : 

“ Tt was the eve of the 5th of January—the eve of 
the day announced to King Edward as that of his 
deliverance from earth; and whether or not the pre- 
diction had wrought its own fulfilment on the fragile 
frame and susceptible nerves of the King, the last of 
the line of Cerdic was fast passing into the solemn 
shades of eternity. 

“Without the walls of the palace, through the 
whole city of London, the excitement was inde- 
seribable. All the river before the palace was crowded 
with boats ; all the broad space on the Isle of Thorney 
itself, thronged with anxious groups. But a few 
days before, the new-built Abbey had been solemnly 
consecrated ; with the completion of that holy edifice, 
Edward’s life itself seemed done. Like the kings of 
Egypt, he had built his tomb. 

“Within the palace, if possible, still greater was 
the agitation, more dread the suspense. Lobbies, 
halls, corridors, stairs, ante-rooms, were filled with 
churchmen and thegns. Nor was it alone for news 
of the King’s state that their brows were so knit, 
that their breath came and went so short. It is not 


minds to deplore a loss. That comes long after, 
when the worm is at its work, and comparison be. 
tween the dead and the living oft rights the one to 
wrong the other. But while the breath is struggling, 
and the eye glazing, life, busy in the bystanders, 
murmurs, ‘Who shall be the heir?’ And, in this 
instance, never had suspense been so keenly wrought 
up into hope and terror. For the news of Duke 
William’s designs had now spread far and near; and 
awful was the doubt, whether the abhorred Norman 
should receive his sole sanction to so arrogant a 
claim from the parting assent of Edward. Although, 
as we have seen, the crown was not absolutely within 
the bequests of a dying king, but at the will of the 
Witan, still, in circumstances so unparalleled, the 
utter failure of all natural heirs, save a boy feeble in 
mind as body, and half foreign by birth and rearing; 
the love borne by Edward to the Church; and the 
sentiments, half of pity half of reverence, with which 
he was regarded throughout the land;—his dying 
word would go far to influence the council and select 
the successor. Some whispering to each other, with 
pale lips, all the dire predictions then current in men’s 
mouths and breasts; some in moody silence; all 
lifted eager eyes, as, from time to time, a gloomy 
Benedictine passed in the direction to or fro the 
King’s chamber. 

“In that chamber, traversing the past of eight 
centuries, enter we with hushed and noiseless feet— 
a room known to us in many a later scene and legend 
of England’s troubled history, as ‘THe Parnrep 
CHAMBER, long called ‘THE Conressor’s.’ At the 
farthest end of that long and lofty space, raised upon 
aregal platform, and roofed with regal canopy, was 
the bed of death. 

“ At the foot stood Harold; on one side knelt 
Edith, the King’s lady; at the other Alred; while 
Stigand stood near—the holy rood in his hand-—and 
the abbot of the new monastery of Westminster by 
Stigand’s side ; and all the greatest thegns, including 
Morcar and Edwin, Gurth and Leofwine, all the 
more illustrious prelates and abbots, stood also on 
the dais. 

“In the lower end of the hall, the King’s physi- 
cian was warming a cordial over the brazier, and 
some of the subordinate officers of the household 
were standing in the niches of the deep set windows; 
and they—not great enow for emotion save that of 
human love for their kindly lord—they wept. 


holy offices of the Church, was lying quite quiet, his 
eyes half closed, breathing low but regularly. He 
had been speechless the two preceding days ; on this 
he had uttered a few words, which showed returning 
consciousness, His hand, reclined on the coverlid, 
was clasped in his wife’s, who was praying fervently. 
Something in the touch of her hand, or the sound of 
her murmur, stirred the King from the growing 
lethargy, and his eyes opening, fixed on the kneeling 
lady. 

“*Ah! said he faintly, ‘ever good, ever meek! 
Think not I did not love thee; hearts will be read 
yonder; we shall have our guerdon.’ 

“The lady looked up through her streaming tears. 
Edward released his hand, and laid it on her head as 
in benediction. Then motioning to the abbot of 
Westminster, he drew from his finger the ring which 
the palmers had brought to him, and murmured 
scarce audibly— ‘ 

“¢Be this kept in the House of St. Peter in 
memory of me.’ 

“¢He is alive now to us—speak—’ whispered 
more than one thegn, one abbot, to Alred and to 
Stigand. And Stigand, as the harder and more 
worldly man of the two, moved up, and bending over 
the pillow, between Alred and the King, said— _ 

“©0O royal son, about to win the crown to which 
that of earth is but an idiot’s wreath of withered 
leaves, not yet may thy soul forsake us. Whom 
commendest thou to us as shepherd to thy bereaven 
flock? whom shall we admonish to tread in those 
traces thy footsteps leave below ?” ; 

“The King made a slight gesture of impatience; 








the dream; “but fairer still shall she look in her sleep 


when a great chief is dying, that men compose their 








and the Queen, forgetful of all but her womanly 


“The King, who had already undergone the last . 
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sorrow, raised her eye and finger in reproof that the 
dying was thus disturbed. But the stake was too 
weighty, the suspense too keen, for that reverent 
delicacy in those around; and the thegns pressed on 
each other, and a murmur rose, which murmured the 
name of Harold. 

«* Bethink thee, my son,’ said Alred, in a tender 
voice, tremulous with emotion; ‘ the young Atheling 
is too much an infant yet for these anxious times.’ 

“ Edward signed his head in assent. 

“¢ Then,’ said the Norman bishop of London, who 
till that moment had stood in the rear, almost for- 
gotten amongst the crowd of Saxon prelates, but who 
himself had been all eyes and ears. ‘Then,’ said 
Bishop William, advancing, ‘if thine own royal line 
so fail, who so near to thy love, who so worthy to 
succeed, as William thy cousin, the Count of the 
Normans ?” 

“Dark was the scowl on the brow of every thegn, 
and a muttered ‘No, no: never the Norman!’ was 
heard distinctly. Harold’s face flushed, and his 
hand was on the hilt of his ateghar. But no other 
sign gave he of his interest in the question. 

“The King lay for some moments silent, but evi- 
dently striving to re-collect his thoughts. Mean- 
while the two arch-prelates bent over him—Stigand 
eagerly, Alred fondly. 

“Then raising himself on one arm, while with the 
other he pointed to Harold at the foot of the bed, the 
King said— 

“*Your hearts, I see, are with Harold the Earl: 
so be it, je U'octroi.’ 

“At those words he fell back on his pillow; a 
loud shriek burst from his wife’s lips; all crowded 
around; he lay as the dead.” 

He, however, recovered for a short space, and— 

“There sate the King upright on the bed, his 
face seen above the kneeling prelates, and his eyes 
bright and shining down the Hall. 

“ Yea,’ he said deliberately, ‘ yea, as this shall be 
a real vision or a false illusion, grant me, Almighty 
One, the power of speech to tell it.’ 

“ He paused a moment, and thus resumed :— 

“*Tt was on the banks of the frozen Seine, this 
day thirty-and-one winters ago, that two holy monks, 
to whom the gift of prophecy was vouchsafed, told me 
of direful woes that should fall on England; ‘ For 
God,’ said they, ‘ after thy death, has delivered Eng- 
land into the hand of the enemy, and fiends shall 
wander over the land.’ Then I asked in my sorrow, 
‘Can nought avert the doom?. and may not my 
people free themselves by repentance, like the Nine- 
vites of old And the Prophets answered, ‘ Nay, nor 
shall the calamity cease, and the curse be completed, 
till a green tree be sundered in twain, and the part 
cut off be carried away; yet move, of itself, to the 
ancient trunk, unite to the stem, bud ont with the 
blossom, and stretch forth its fruit.’ So said the 
monks, and even now, ere I spoke, I saw them again, 
there, standing mute, and with the paleness of dead 
men, by the side of my bed!’ 

“These words were said so calmly, and as it were 
80 rationally, that their import became doubly awful 
from the.cold precision of the tone. A shudder 
passed throngh the assembly, and each man shrunk 
from the King’s eye, which seemed to each man to 
dwell on himself, Suddenly that eye altered in its 
cold beam; suddenly the voice changed its deliberate 
accent; the grey hairs seemed to bristle erect, the 
whole face to work with horror; the arms stretched 
forth, the form writhed on the couch, distorted frag- 
ments from the older Testament rushed from the 
lips: ‘ Sanguelac/ Sanguelac /—=the Lake of Blood,’ 
shrieked forth the dying King, ‘the Lord hath bent 
his bow—the Lord hath bared his sword. He comes 

Own a8 a warrior to war, and his wrath is in the 
steel and the flame. He boweth the mountains, and 
omen down, and darkness is under his feet !’ 

‘As if revived but for these tremendous denun- 
ciations, as the last word left his lips the frame 

collapsed, the eyes set, and the King fell a corpse in 
the arms of Harold.” 

Si Edward's remarks on the causes which kept 
needul support from Harold at Hastings, are applic- 








able to all English times, and we give them in con- 
clusion— 

“But the main causes for defection were not in 
adherence to one chief or to another. They were to 
be found in selfish inertness, in stubborn conceit, in 
the long peace, and the enervate superstition which 
had relaxed the sinews of the old Saxon manhood; 
in that indifference to things ancient, which con- 
tempt for old names and races engendered; that 
timorous spirit of calculation, which the over regard 
for wealth had fostered; which made men averse to 
leave trade and farm for the perils of the field, and 
jeopardize their possessions if the foreigner should 
prevail.” 





LITERARY SMALL WARES. 
EDITOR’S REFLECTIONS ON THE TIMES, 


Deciinine still lower and lower, with but few 
worthy publications intervening to console us for the 
present or give promise for the future, the state of 
the social world is so adverse to literature, and every 
intellectual and refining pursuit, that we are deluged 
with evanescent productions, some of which bear 
more or less profitably on topics of the day, but the 
mass of which is mere trash undeserving of notice. 
As faithful delineators of passing appearances, it is 
our business, however, to notice such of these press- 
issues as may deserve a line towards compounding 
the prevailing picture. 

1. Dumas’ Memoirs of a Physician. XVI. of 
the Parlour Library. Simms and M‘Iutyre. 

Dumas’ name is prominently before the public just 
now, and it is a likely time to sell more than it 
might otherwise be, of any of his demoralizing produc- 
tions. The French Revolution, following the course 
of its elder precedent, in 1792-3, has become so pro- 
lific of indecent, profane, and blasphemous publica- 
tions, that the goyernment, to save Paris from 
universal pollution, have promulgated a decree 
against these odious corruptions of the souls and 
bodies of the populace. In England, as we are only 
in asmaller way, they are allowed to take their course, 
except where a periodical journal may lift its voice 
to denounce them as most injurious to the best in- 
terests of mankind. The Zales of the Munster 
Festivals, XV., were more patriotic. 

2. Reflections on the European Revolution of 
1848. By a Superior Spirit. London: Longmans. 
Tamworth: Wright. 

A modest title, absurdly attempted to be explained 
away in a note. The Superior Spirit is simply a 
three-fourths Communist and a half Chartist. His 
great lamentation seems to be that there is no Poet 
to head the English movement—we dare say there 
are a vast number of poets (if we may judge from 
the hundred volumes on our tables) who think them- 
selves quite competent to the exalted office, if the 
Superior Spirit can show them how to set about it. 

3. Sketches of Her Majesty’s Household. Strange. 

Pensions, offices without much or any duties at- 
tached to them, courtly appointments, with their 
salaries and emoluments set forth in an invidious 
manner, so as to minister in its way to the popular 
discontent, now so rife. The purpose is not very 
praiseworthy, but there are blots hit, which in 
prudence and justice ought to be removed. When 
so many of the working Bees in the Labour Hive 
are suffering from want, there ought to be no room 
for Drones to consume the Honey they make. 

4. Hints for the Times. By the Rev. G. Smith, 
M.A. Hatchard and Son. 

Dwells on the defective state of religion, and 
insists on vital Godliness as the sine qua non. 
5. Louis Blane on the Working Classes. 

by James Ward. Bentley. 

An able statement of the fooleries of Louis Blanc, 
and a complete refutation of all his leading principles 
and nonsensical conclusions. Ochlocracy, or mob 
government, is as yet repressed in France; no thanks 
to Louis Blane and his accomplices. We may be 
assured that, even if honest, no man is more an 
enemy to public peace, and necessarily to the pros- 
perity, and particularly the manufacturing prosperity, 


Edited 








of his country, than he who fills weak heads with 
imaginary claims, and breaks the series of civil sub- 
ordination by tempting the lower classes of mankind 
to encroach upon the justly-acquired property and 
rights of the higher. This evil has unhappily risen 
to a hurtful pitch amongst us, and is much to be de+ 
plored. Some months ago, it was aptly observed of a 
lesser nuisance, or, at least, of a measure to which it 
was opposed, by the Zimes newspaper:—“ There is 
a little knot of noisy demagogues, who run about to 
taverns calling themselves par excellence the friends 
of the people. Their friendly offices consist chiefly of 
efforts to make the people as discontented as possible 
with everybody and with everything, except a few 
objects of more than doubtful value, that are, more- 
over, generally allowed to be utterly unattainable.” 
Such is a fair description of the demagogue mischief 
emanating from the Louis Blanc dreams of human 
impossibilities in its English demonstrations. The 
scum of society make these their stalking-horse; and 
prostitutes, pickpockets, thieves, and outcast ruffians 
of every description are our apostles of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. If we saw fifty respectable 
mechanics in their ranks, we would consider them 
worth reasoning with; but as all (with very small 
exception) who have appeared on the surface are only 
vagabonds and rogues, the people at large have joined 
in the general ery—“ They must be put down.” The 
Millennium has not yet arrived, and Burns’ song has 
not been realized— 
‘When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brethren be, an’ a’ that ;” 

though his fraternization was of a nobler and more 
sensible kind than the Communism lunacies with 
which the world is now pestered. Equality of wages 
among workmen, irrespective of skill, would be so 
gross an injustice to the better workman that we 
wonder at its not being scouted more loudly by every 
fair mechanic or labourer, Shall the finest hand in 
metallic operations be paid the same as the stupid 
drudge who can only turn a wheel or carry a load ? 
Shall the agriculiurist who can plough and sow an 
acre in a day meet the same remuneration with the 
lout who can barely wheel the muck? Shall intellect 
be rewarded at the same rate as ignorance; and 
strength and weakness, industry and idleness, the 
scientific engineer and the engine-stoker, the officer 
and the private, the statesman ruler and the meanest 
subject, have only one scale not of measure but of 
depreciation? For such is the principle: a principle 
to destroy personality, individuality, competition, and - 
merit, and reduce all to a level of barbarism, which 
could not exist even in that state; for the best hunter 
would still have the best fruits of the chase. We 
recommend the little volume, which has elicited these 
remarks, warm}y to every reader. 

6. The Organization of Labour. By Louis Blane. 
Clarke and Co. 

A translation of the dwarfish body's mighty plan, 
naked and eulogistically put. 

7. The Labour Question, 
Same publisher. 

A reprint of the able articles in the Révue des 
Deux Mondes, which we noticed with respect and 
applause in a former Gazette. It contains many 
sound and useful views, and demolishes most of the 
fantasies of the Blanc school. 

8. The Words of a Believer. 
Lamennais. The same. 

Poetical and rhapsodical. Glowing about liberty, 
and exhorting mankind to love one another. 

9. Lord Lindsay. A Poem. By Ernest Jones. 

Our poor Chartist prisoner ought to furnish the Poet 
required in the foregoing notice, No.2. There is 
spirit in the dozen pages, and there are two lines in 
the winding up which the author might repeat with 
some feeling in Newgate :— 

“ His useless life so wildly passed! 
So many deeds, and none to last!” 

10. Industry of the Rhine. Series II. Manu- 
factures. By T. C.-Banfield. (Knigh?'s Monthly 
Volume.) Cox. 

Replete with useful information and circumstantial 
accounts of what was the industrial state of Germany 


By M. M. Chevalier. 


By the Abbé F. de 
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only a few months ago, we merely refer to this little 
volume to express our approbation of it. Well does 
the writer remark—“ Public security, private con- 
fidence, intelligence, sobriety, morality, all incentives 
to peaceful association, are the mainsprings of manu- 
facturing industry.” Would that this incontrovertible 
truth were believed by all in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Then might they see, in the prospect, that the 
present convulsions of the continent of Europe was 
only preparing an immense market for their labours 
and produce. Is it not palpable that when the re- 
action comes, as come it must, the dreary void which 
the existing confusion among all classes, and the 
diversion of industry into political mobbing, fighting, 
and dissoluteness has occasioned, will require all the 
energy and enterprise of England to fill it up with 
the very necessaries of life? Let us have quiet at 
home, and the world’s abundance will keep pouring 
in to the safe haven of Britain, till the time arrives 
when every continental nation will seek her aid to 
repair and replenish the waste of these troubled and 
unproductive times. 
11. Lays and Rhymes for the Times. Bell. 
Poetry on behalf of loyalty, religion, and patriotism. 
The bard describes the middle class as the strength, 
the backbone of English power, and exhorts it con- 
vivially : 
* If timid selfishness withdraw, 
And patriot claims disown, 
Still stand for Order, Right, and Law,’ 
A rampart for the Throne, 
In serried bands, bold hearts and hands ; 
And thus it comes to pass, 
That England’s safety mainly stands 
Upon the middle class. 
“Tis so to-day: to stem the flood 
Of anarchy and strife, 
With staff in hand they bravely stood 
A country’s ‘ staff of life.’ 
And England owes a debt to those ; 
So, with a social glass, 
We drink, that health, and peace, and wealth, 
May bless the middle class.” 


12. A Letter from one Special Constable to another, 
on their being called out (April 10th) to keep the 
peace. Pickering. 

A concise pamphlet, but written in that familiar 
and popular manner which is far more effectual than 
fine or sesquipedalian periods. Its sound principles 
and good sense and moderation are so agreeable to 
us that we copy a few passages for the edification of 
others : 

“There are some people who say that they do 
not object to Chartist opinions: it is the mode of 
enforcing them that they object to, and that they fear. 
For my part, I think otherwise. The mode of en- 
forcing these opinions, the moment I saw that there 
was any chance of its being violent, gave me little 
concern. I felt confident that the English people 
would not endure that. But the opinions themselves 
—I do not mean the Chartist opinions of to-day, the 
five points, or the six points, but the groundwork of 
those opinions and the ‘ upwelling’ causes of discon- 
tent which are at the bottom of them, are the things 
which I would care to modify or remove. 

“ Everybody who has thought at all upon the sub- 
ject must see the immense difficulty of getting at the 
Chartists, I mean of putting reasonable views, or at 
least putting the other side of the question before 
them. Clever articles in the Edinburgh, the Quar- 
terly, and the other reviews and magazines, come not 
near the Chartists ; unanswerable articles in the daily 
press touch them not. As the present Chief Baron 
said, when he saw his children patting a tortoise, 
* You might as well pat the dome of St. Paul’s to 
please the Dean and Chapter.’ 

“ Still I contend, that some persons must have in- 
fluence with them who are not of their own body, some 
of ourselves for example. Nay more, brother specials, 
I say that it is owing in some measure to us that 
Chartism exists at all. 

“ The first thing that always occurs when anybody 
is to be blamed or to be held accountable for anything, 
is that vague creature ‘ the Government.’ Now I 
will at once agree with any one who says that any 
human Government he may choose to name is very 





far from perfect, and has not thoroughly performed 
its duty. Moreover we cannot be blind to the fact 
that most governments are tardy in initiating good 
measures: but at the same time I say that this 
mainly arises from a neglect, or failure, on the part 
of those in authority, to attract special talent of all 
kinds towards them. And then I go on to contend 
most distinctly that the advance of democracy, if it 
should make the office of member of Parliament more 
and more unattractive to the most thoughtful men 
amongst us, if it should make, as it generally does, 
mere talking power (a thing which some hold to be 
antagonistic to wisdom) of more and more avail, the 
improvement of the executive and any remedy for 
Chartism which might follow from that, are not to be 
looked for in such a direction. Consider what are 
the questions at present before all governments, both 
foreign and domestic? Are they not questions re- 
quiring the nicest discretion as well as the boldest 
handling? Is it found that an increase in the con- 
stituencies produces the men fit for such work? And 
can we believe that any remedy will come from any 
of the measures which Chartists most delight in ?” 

* * Although I do not believe we should insure 
by an increase of the suffrage such a government as 
would remove the original causes of Chartism, I am 
far from supposing that Government can do nothing 
to remove these causes. But what it can do is a 
smaller quantity than many people suspect, and is 
more indirect in its action than theyimagine. Wiser 
legislation than we have hitherto had, as regards 
railways, would have done much to ensure well- 
directed and evenly distributed labour. Then, in 
matters of education there is a great field for Govern- 
ment, and one in which they are doing something. 
Again, legislation on matters of health, which we can- 
not say our Government is inattentive to, may cer- 
tainly have a most important bearing upon the habits 
and pursuits of the people. The subject of the health 
of towns having now advanced a little, is sure to 
meet with the sneers and carpings and opposition that 
belong to nascent success. But the Government and 
society in general must persevere in this matter. 
As a mere question of police, it deserves their atten- 
tion ; for Ido 'not doubt that an open sewer will 
breed on its banks a seditious population. 

“ Further, as regards emigration, there remains for 
Government something really large to be done. If 
you do send out a colony, as Mr. Carlyle and others 
have said, let it be. something complete; let it not 
be made up of beggarly driblets of half-famished men, 
but have its prophet, priest, and leader, and be some- 
thing worthy to show as a swarm from the most in- 
dustrious hive in the world. 

“ All these things are very well. I am content to 
admit that Government might do more than it does, 
much more; but it is not to any Government, or to 
any particular body of men, that I myself shall look 
for a removal of the causes of Chartism, or can hope 
to see an absorption into the body politic of that 
which now is a very ugly humour upon the surface. 
At the bottom o1 Chartism there is something socially 
wrong; not merely politically or politico-economically, 
but socially wrong. You who know me well will see 
to what I am coming,—that I am upon my old sub- 
ject of the duty of the employers to the employed. 
You are right: and why is it that I find in this rela- 
tion so much that bears upon the present difficulty ? 
Simply because every day’s experience shows me 
more and more the great things that employers can 
do. In this country and others there are men with 
wonderful theories as to what may be done for the 
people, if something that cannot be altered were very 
different from what itis. But when I find a wise 
employer of labour, whether manufacturer, landowner, 
shop-keeper, chief of artisans, or in any other capa- 
city, I presently see peace and order and solid work 
and improved health and further enjoyment of life 
extend amongst those who are blessed with such a 
master. How easily, were it not invidious, might I 
not mention name after name, here and in the North, 
of those who are such masters. The same thing 
applies, in a minor degree, to the head of every house- 
hold—to all who are in authority, And when I ask 





myself how that which we agree to be mischievous 
in Chartism can be counteracted, how those on the 
borders of physical force Chartism are to be kept 
within the bounds of moral force Chartism; how 
those who are on the bounds of moral force Chartism 
may be retained in the ranks of contented citizenship; 
nay, how the whole body of Chartists may be brouglit 
back to us, (and we ought not to despair of that,) I 
must look mainly to the influence permeating through 
a thousand channels, high and low, of those who 
come in contact with the working classes in some 
direct relation. Sum up the actions done throughout 
England any day: how many millions of them pro- 
ceed from obscure sources of power and influence 
that never enter into our heads when we talk of ‘ the 
Government of the country. That which all the 
wise books and articles in newspapers cannot do, at 
least till they have well filtered downwards, kind 
words, considerate dealing, and friendly intercourse 
will do. This does not seem a grand remedy: I be- 
lieve a true one seldom does. 

“ Depend upon it the employers of labour are 
centres of action which might produce as large and 
as good results morally as physically.” 

* * * “ We want to come at the root of Chartism, 
not so much for the purpose of getting it up, as by 
digging round it and fertilizing it to make it grow 
into something very different. 

“To do this, I have suggested that we should look 
to the employers of labour, and to any of those in our 
body who have influence with Chartists. Many of 
these Chartists are said to be shrewd men, many 
doubtless are honest men. Surely they could be 
made to see that good times would be good for them 
as well as the rest of the community, and that good 
times are to be gained by quiet. If these men have 
entirely got beyond our influence, it is, I repeat, in 
some measure our own fault: and we are bound to 
make great efforts to regain that influence. 

“ Before concluding, I must observe that not the 
least useful of the efforts of those who care to remove 
the causes of Chartism, will be given to due en- 
couragement of arts, of studies, of domestic pursuits, 
of fitting recreations, and of home adornments amongst 
their dependents and those over whom they may have 
influence. These are the surest means of elevation 
for our poorer classes: these are the things to soften 
down the asperities, and to remove the squalor of their 
daily life: these will tend to raise them out of faction 
into love of country.” 

* * * “No one who has studied the life of the 
poorer classes, will pretend to say that their present 
means would not allow of their being raised many 
degrees in thought, refinement, and enjoyment. If 
they were so raised, we might say to revolutions— 
revolve if you like: in your course you will bring 
nothing uppermost which we should much fear to 
see.” 








TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
The Court and Times of James the First, illustrated 
by authentic and confidential letters, from various 
public and private collections. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by the Author of “ Memoirs 
of Sophia Dorothea.” 2 vols. Colburn. 
Ir is no very easy matter to make two readable 
volumes from a mass of old historical letters, and we 
fear the task in this instance would have proved a 
failure in the hands of the most skilful editor. We 
can readily conjecture the state of the materials when 
placed in the library of the gentleman who has con- 
ducted these volumes through the press—a chaotic 
bundle of political letters on all sorts of subjects, 
redolent with reports that time has contradicted, and 
with multitudes of passages neither important nor 1- 
teresting. It was clearly an antiquary’s province to 
expunge the dross, and the publisher should have con- 
signed it into the hands of one who was intimately 
acquainted with the extent to which the letters have been 
used. As it is, the most curious and prominent facts de- 
tailed in this work have long been known and conti- 
nually quoted. The Preface says nothing of this ; but, 
in fact, these MSS, have been liberally printed both by 
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historians and biographers. We are told, for instance, 
that here “we learn that Ben Jonson had a narrow 


escape of knighthood.” 


This is rather extravagant, 


considering that Gifford quoted the letter more than 
thirty years ago, and the information, of no great 


value 


read in poetical biography. 


after-all, is well known to every person tolerably 
We are not alluding to 


a solitary instance, and could mention other similar 
oversights. We doubt, also, the authenticity of the 
first paragraph, that “ the work now presented to the 
reader owes its existence to the research of Dr. 
Thomas Birch, an industrious historical scholar, who 
died in 1766, and whose works are well known.” 
The editor seems to imply that Birch’s collections 
have been copied—an arduous labour; for his hand- 
writing is one of the worst to decipher, and his 
transcripts are most incorrect; and we are further 
led to infer that we have the benefit of his researches 
amongst public and private libraries, whereas we are 
confident that with very few exceptions, the originals 
of all the letters here published are in the British 
Museum, for we can vouch for having seen many of 
the most important of them amongst the Harleian 


Manuscripts. 
copies, they are, undoubtedly, full of blunders. 


If any are really taken from Birch’s 
It is 


a great defect in books of this kind not to state 
distinctly the sources whence each document is de- 


rived 


; for the work, after all that is said in it abont 


general readers, will only be read by the historical 


student. 


Perhaps, however, we can select a few ex- 


tracts of some little novelty and interest :— 

The Death of Queen Elizabeth—“I make no 
question but you have heard of our great loss before 
this comes to you, and doubt but you shall hear her 
Majesty's sickness and manner of death diversely 
related; for, even here, the Papists do tell strange 
stories, as utterly void of truth as of all civil honesty 


or humanity. 


I had good means to understand how 


the world went, and find her disease to be nothing 
but a settled and unremovable melancholy, insomuch 
that she could not be won or persuaded neither by 
the counsels of divines, physicians, nor the women 
about her, once to taste or touch any physic, though 
ten or twelve physicians that were continually about 
her did assure her, with all manner of asseverations, 
of perfect and easy recovery if she would follow their 


advice. 


So that it cannot be said of her, as it was 


of the Emperor Hadrian, that turba medicorum occidit 
regem ; for they say she died only for lack of physic. 
There was some whispering that her brain was some- 
what distempered, but there was no such matter; 
only she held an obstinate silence for the most part, 
and because she had a persuasion that if she once 
lay down she should never rise, could not be gotten 
to bed in a whole week till three days before her 
death. So that, after three weeks’ languishing, she 
departed the 24th of this present, being our Lady’s 


Eve, 


between two and three in the morning, as 


she was born on our Lady’s Eve in September; 
and as one Lee was mayor of London when she 
came to her crown, so is there one Lee mayor now 


that 


she left it. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 


the Bishop of London, the almoner, and her other 
chaplains and divines, had access to her in her 
sickness divers times, to whom she gave good testi- 
mony of her faith by word, but specially towards her 
end by signs, when she was speechless, and would 
not suffer the archbishop to depart as long as she 
had sense, but held him twice or thrice when he was 
going, and could no longer endure, both by reason of 


his own weakness and compassion of hers. 


She 


made no will, nor gave anything away, so that they 
Which come after shall find a well-furnished house, a 
rich wardrobe of more than two thousand gowns, with 
all things else answerable.” 

The following account of the last illness of Prince 
Henry curiously exhibits the low state of medical 
Science in the time of James I. We are inclined to 
think ignorance, and not poison, did the mischief, 
when we read of warm cocks and pigeons newly 
killed as outward applications to the head! 

“ When I was closing up my letter to you the last 
week, I understood more of the prince’s sickness 


than 


I was willing to impart, for I knew it could be 





no welcome news anywhere; and I was in hopes 
the world might amend. But going the next 
morning, the 5th of November, to hear the Bishop 
of Ely preach at court, upon the 22nd verse of 
the 3rd chapter of Revelations, I found, by the king 
and queen’s absence from the sermon, and by his 
manner of praying for him, how the matter stood, 
and that he was pleni deploratus. For I cannot 
learn that he had either speech or perfect memory 
after Wednesday night, but lay, as it were, drawing 
on till Friday, between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, that he departed. The world here is much 
dismayed at the loss of so beloved and likely a prince 
on such a sudden; and the physicians are much 
blamed, though, no doubt, they did their best. But 
the greatest fault is laid on Turquet, who was so 
forward to give him a purge the day after he sickened, 
and so dispersed the disease, as Butler says, into all 
parts ; whereas, if he had tarried till three or four 
fits or days had been passed, they might the better 
have judged of the nature of it; or if, instead of 
purging, he had let him blood before it was so much 
corrupted, there had been more probability. These 
imputations lie hard upon him, and are the more 
urged, by reason of a hard censure set forth in print, 
not long since, by the physicians of Paris against 
him, wherein they call him temulentum, indoctum, 
temerarium, et indignum, with whom any learned 
physician should confer or communicate. It is verily 
thought that the disease was no other than the ordi- 
nary ague that hath reigned and raged almost all 
over England since the latter end of summer, which, 
by observation, is found must have its ordinary course, 
and the less physic the better, but only sweating, and 
an orderly course of keeping and government. The ex- 
tremity of the disease seemed to lie in his head, for 
remedy whereof they shaved him, and applied warm 
cocks, and pigeons newly killed, but with no success. 
It was generally feared he had met with ill measure, 
and there wanted not suspicion of poison; but, upon 
the opening of him, the next day, toward night, there 
was nothing found. ~His heart was found good, his 
stomach clean, his liver a little perished, his lungs 
somewhat more, and spotted : his gall was clean gone, 
and nothing in it, his spleen very black, his head full 
of clear water, and all the veins of the head full of 
clotted blood. Wherein Butler had the advantage, 
who maintained that his head would be found full of 
water, and Turquet that his brains would be found 
overflown, and as it were drowned in blood. In his 
extremity, they tried all manner of conclusions upon 
him, as letting him blood in the nose, and whatsoever 
else they could imagine; and at the last cast gave 
him a quintessence sent by Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
he says, they should have applied sooner, that brought 
him to some sort of sense, and opening his eyes, and 
some will needs say, speech, but all failed again 
presently.” 

A very curious anecdote connected with the death 
of this prince is related in vol. i., p. 207 :— 

“ The same day sevennight he died, there fell out 
a very ridiculous accident. A very handsome young 
fellow, much about his age, and not altogether unlike 
him, came stark naked to St. James's, while they were 
at supper, saying he was the prince’s ghost, come from 
Heaven with a message to the king; but, by no 
manner of examination, could they get no more out of 
him, or who set him to work. Some say he is sim- 
ple; others mad. He belongs to one of the Chan- 
cery. All the penance they gave him was two or 
three lashes, which he endured, as it seemed, without 
sense, and keeping him naked as he was all night and 
the next day in the porter’s lodge, where thousands 
came to see him. The king sent to have him dis- 
missed without more ado or inquiry.” 

A letter from the Rev. Thomas Lorkin, dated 1619, 
and which we remember reading some years since in 
a Harleian MS., not in Birch’s collection, contains a 
very singular prophecy : 

“ The last week, there met the king in Theobalds 
Park a gentlemanlike fellow, one that had been a sol- 
dier, and exercised some command in the wars, who 
saluted his majesty with a ‘ Stand, O King! I have a 
message to deliver from God!’ His pretended mes- 








sage was this in effect: ‘ Thus saith the Lord, have 
I not brought thee out of a land of famine and danger 
into a land of plenty and abundance? Oughtest thou 
not therefore to have judged my people with righteous 
judgment? But thou hast perverted justice and not 
relieved the oppressed. Therefore, unless thou re- 
pent, God hath sent the kingdom from thee and thy 
posterity after thee.’ ‘The knight marshal was com- 
manded to take charge of him, who committed him 
to the porter’s lodge. Being there, the Bishop of 
Durlam came to expostulate with him the reason of 
his impudent address, who alleged in his defence, 
that he was moved thereto by the Spirit of God. The 
bishop demanding in what form the Spirit appeared 
to him, he answered in the form and shape of the 
Bishop of Winchester. He then questioned him of 
his religion, whose answer was, he might be sure he 
was no puritan, for then the Spirit would not have 
appeared to him in the habit of a bishop. Being 
asked of what order of prophets he was (for he styled 
himself the prophet of the Most High), he said he 
was of the order of Melchi Sadack. That speech 
first discovered a crazy brain, the former savouring 
more of blind zeal or malice, than of distraction or 
weakness. He was thence sent to the lord chief 
justice, who soon found out his propbetical spirit to 
be a spirit of phrenzy and madness, and so sent him 
to Bedlam, where he now is.” 

These volumes contain some curious notices of 
the manners and customs of the day, but we quote 
from them doubtfully, fully believing that the choice 
morgeaux even in this department have been already 
published. A long and very curious account of 
Moll Cutpurse loses its interest «n this account, 
having been printed by Malone, and also, we think, 
in Dodsley’s Old Plays. We may, however, extract 
an interesting account of the doings of the London 
*prentices on Shrove Tuesday, 1617, gentlemen who 
created an annual uproar on that day, and whose un- 
checked depredations were beginning to be resisted 
by the public: 

“On the 4th of this month (March), being our 
Shrove Tuesday, the ’prentices, or rather the unruly 
people of the suburbs, played their parts in divers 
places, as Finsbury Fields, about Wapping, by St. 
Catherine’s, and in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in which 
places, being assembled in great numbers, they fell to 
great disorders, in pulling down of houses, and beat- 
ing of guards that were set to keep rule, specially at 
a new playhouse, sometime a cock-pit, in Drury-lane, 
where the queen’s players used to play. Though the 
fellows defended themselves as well as they could, 
and slew three of them with shot, and hurt divers, 
yet they entered the house and defaced it, cutting the 
players’ apparel into pieces, and all their furniture, 
and burnt their playbooks, and did what other mis- 
chief they could. In Finsbury they broke the prison 
and let out all the prisoners, and spoiled the house 
by untiling and breaking down the roof and all the 
windows. And at Wapping they pulled down seven 
or eight houses, and defaced five times as many, be- 
sides many other outrages, as beating the sheriff 
from his horse with stones, and doing much other 
hurt too long to write. There be divers of them 
taken since and clapped up, and I make no question 
but we shall see some of them hanged next week, as 
it is more than time they were.” 

We much regret being compelled to reiterate against 
this publication the complaint we made of a deficiency 
in a recent historical work—carelessness of philolo- 
gical illustration. Those who undertake to edit.early 
muniments should know something of the language 
they are presenting to the public, and not perplex the 
reader by making Chamberlain say (vol. ii. p. 93) 
that “the pattock is come among them.” Mr. 
Chamberlain knew much better, and drew his simili- 
tude from a puttock or kite! The editor kindly 
explains the most common obsolete words, leaving 
those of unusual occurrence to the reader’s sagacity. 
We repeat our opinion that the work is almost solely 
valuable to the antiquary, and therefore these were 
errors to be avoided. We have little doubt that the 
editor was at considerable pains to illustrate the 
notices of obscure personages so frequently mentioned 
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in these letters, and indeed in all correspondence of 
the same description, and are not indisposed to be- 
lieve that he is not willingly responsible for the boast- 
ful flourish with which they are heralded before the 
world. But this is all we can fairly admit. A reader 
who dipped into the volume for amusement would 
rapidly fall into the arms of Morpheus, while the 
literary antiquary would deeply regret the space that 
might have been so much better occupied by selec- 
tions from the really unpublished treasures preserved 
in our publie libraries. 

{The Court and Times of Charles I., in two 8vo volumes, 
and forming a sequel to the James I., has just ap} from 
the same quarter, and proclaiming the same merits, and 
derivation from the “ same influential and well-informed 
authorities.” We will attend to it.] 


MIRABEAU. 


Mirabeau: a Life-History. In Four Books. 2 vols. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tne Life-history (if we must so call the biography) 
of Mirabeau was a very remarkable one, and though 
it so appeared in the work of Dumont and many other 
writers, it certainly figures no less marvellously in 
the sentimental and verbal grandiloquence of the 
present author. He is the king of the flowery style. 
A few weeks before Mirabeau’s death, for instance, and 
alluding to his visit every Saturday to his country 
seat, in order to enjoy some respite from the immense 
business and intense cares of his public positicn, we 
are told: 

“ On Friday, the 25th of March, the debate on the 
Regency closed; and on Saturday evening, faithful 
to his habits, he went down to Argenteuil to com- 
mune with the unpolluted voices of Nature, and 
direct the laying out of his new residence. It was 
the last draught of our great mother Mirabeau 
was destined to receive: the sun that sets so goldenly 
this Sabbath upon the meadows of Argenteuil shall 
rise again, fresh from his bathing in the inexhaust- 
ible light-fountain ; the spring birds that, song-wearied, 
sink into slumber amid the sprouting copses, shall 
wake again to-morrow to pour out their songs anew; 
and the young flowerets that are peeping forth. shall 
start out boldly, bloom and wither, and re-arise next 

ear as of old: but never, ah! never shall his eye 

ehold them, never shall his soul inhale their god- 
sent lesson: the world with all its verdure and fresh- 
ness; its glad bird-songs and its tinkling brook-falls; 
and its proud thrones and base rascalities is dying 
away from him: the world recedes, and the eternities 
are dawning.” 

This is, no doubt, exceedingly fine, though we are 
inclined to exclaim, “ pauca verba,” when we try to 
comprehend all about the unpolluted voices of Nature, 
the last draught of our great mother, the sun taking 
a bath in a light-fountain, and the dawning of the 
Elernities, whatever that plural may mean! Word- 
coining and word-compounding, sometimes intelli- 
gibly and sometimes not, add to the dappling of the 
narrative, and give the whole a bizarre aspect, which 
is laughable, if not entertaining. 

So much for the manner: the matter is eulogistic 
and apologetic. The author treats Mirabeau as a 

ant of an irresistible impulsive temperament, ill 
‘educated and ill regulated, either by others or himself, 
from the beginning to the end of his days. From 
these data he frames excuses for his. excesses, his 
immorality, and his atheism. His vices, his im- 
prisonments, his crimes, his punishments, his liaisons 
and desertions of mistresses and wife; his poverty 
and dependence upon his pen in Holland ; his fight- 
ing in Corsica; his shameful intrigue with Sophie; 
his incarceration for three years in Vincennes; his 

and brilliant career during the early years of 
the Revolution; and his death at the premature age 
of forty-two, are all described with unction, and if 
with some blame, certainly without reprobation. 

With most of these points the public has long 
been acquainted; but we find, towards the finale, 
statements and revelations of sufficient interest to” 
serve for the regards of our readers and the farther 
“Dustration of the author: 








resided in lodgings in Versailles; and, for the most 
part, was idered a ted and dangerous cha- 
racter, inadmissible into the réunions of good society. 
His male friends, however, were many; for none 
could resist his insinuating manners and hearty 
cordiality. Dumont, Duroverai, Claviére, and others, 
were his daily companions; and to them he dele- 
gated the compilation of his tedious and barren 
newspaper duties, reserving the ‘leaders’ generally 
for himself. On Mirabeau’s paper, Dumont and 
company may be said to have lived; for Mirabeau 
lavished anything his genius could procure on all 
around him, with the generous liberality of a Timon. 
The Count de Lamarck was also his friend at this 
period, and was perhaps the most respectable of his 
acquaintance; which, it is hardly going too far to 
state, was confined to males, as far as respectability 
was concerned. For the downward tendency of 
Mirabeau’s amorous inclinations manifested itself at 
this time, by his ceasing to have any further intimate 
connexion with the lady-like and beautiful Madame 
de Nehra, whom he discarded from the post of mis- 
tress, to take a low and sensual woman in her stead. 
A firm and mutual friendship still existed between 
him and Madame de Nehra, with whom he regularly 
corresponded, and who was the second party named 
in his will. His new mistress was the wife of the 
printer of his paper, one Madame le Jay, a voluptuous 
and designing woman, who contrived to rob him of 
his paper’s profits, and to make herself master of his 
secrets; thereby holding him in a moral, or let us 
say immoral thraldom, 

* To describe him at the opening of the States as 
a man loved by every man, but not respected; an 
adventurer, with no visiting acquaintance, no family 
friends ; debarred from every coterie his birth en- 
titled him to enter: in fact, to describe him as a 
repulsed and isolated individual, will be about correct. 

* But after a few debates, more especially after his 
famous reply to de Brézé, the whole scene was 
changed: every saloon, boudoir, and coterie was 
flung open to him; and where his presence was 
before deemed profanation and disgrace, it was now 
solicited, prayed for, as a glory and an honour. It 
is not exceeding the bounds of truth to assert that, 
by the time of the Assembly's removal to Paris, in 
October, 1789, he knew everybody.” 

We have already mentioned his Saturday retreats ; 
and only return to them to mark a marvellous in- 
ference which the author draws from them : 

“ The revolutionary giant retiring weekly from the 
distraction of the capital to calm, rural solitude and 
tranquillity, is a very touching incident, and very 
important: for it is by little traits like that, that the 
character is truly read. The man who withdraws 
away from popular applause and triumphs, to spend 
his Sabbath in rustic sauntering by murmuring 
brooks, beneath overhanging tree-festoons, drinking- 
in the silver bird-music and the soothing repose of 
nature, cannot be other—how vice-stained soever he 
may be—than radically a good man.” 

Q. E.p.? A thief, a burglar, and a murderer must 
be good men, if they love flowers and a few hours’ 
repose in the country on Sundays! But we proceed 
to hear the author inform us, that Mirabeau “ was 
very susceptible to praise, and liked, above all, to 
excite a wondering fear: he was gratified when 
Desmoulins told him, that if the court had not given 
him a hundred thousand crowns for his speech that 
day, he was underpaid; and he chuckled at the horror 
manifested by Lafayette when he exclaimed, in mock 
majesty, ‘Shall we behead the queen?’ which the 
foolish general understood as spoken in earnest. But 
he was chiefly vain of his hereulean frame, and also 
of his very ugliness; and thought, very likely, more 
of being a count and having such a commanding 
stature, than of being the greatest modern oratoric 
genius. The solution of which may be, that he was 





proud of the former, but relied upon the latter. 

“In his private life he manifested more fully that 
dry wit whereof he not unfrequently gave specimens 
from the tribune; and of which we subjoin a speci- 
men or two, well known, but worthy repetition. 





‘On the first opening of the States, Mirabeau 





“* Dull as to-day’s debate, cried one, by way of a 





simile. ‘ Pourquoi dater? why specify to-day? re- 
sponded ‘Mirabeau. 

“*T am sold, but not paid,’ said the courtier 
Rivarol. ‘I am paid, but not sold!’ was the response 
of Mirabeau. 

‘* A lady wrote to him for his portrait. ‘Imagine, 
madam,’ was his answer, ‘a tiger marked with the 
smallpox, and you have it.’ 

“Walking one day with Siéyes on the Feuillans’ 
terrace, the people eried, ‘ Vive le Hercule de la 
liberté? ‘ Voila These!’ cried Mirabean, pointing 
to his diminutive companion. 

In another strain we have his famous reply to de 
Comps, his secretary, when he told him something 
was ‘impossible.’ ‘Impossible!’ cried he, jumping 
from his chair, ‘never name to me that blockhead of 
a word. Characteristic, too, is his defiance of the 
legislature, in retaining his name and title after they 
had been abolished. He was looking over one of the 
reporters shortly after that decree was passed, and 
seeing him write him, ‘ M. Riqueti ['diné, burst out 
violently, ‘ With your M. Riqueti you have set France 
puzzling for these three weeks !’ 

* Once he headed a deputation to the palace; and 
it having been the custom of the ushers to vent the 
court-spite against the Assembly by making its 
deputations wait in the ante-chamber for a con- 
siderable space before announcing them, Mirabeau 
determined to put a stop thereto; and so, when the 
man in office showed no signs of an immediate an- 
nouncement, thus addressed him, ‘Sir, J order you 
to go and tell the king that a deputation of the 
representatives of the French people is here. And 
the man went upon the instant: for there was that 
in Mirabeau’s countenance at such seasons which 
compelled obedience, 

Among other marks of affection, Mirabean re- 
eeived repeated challenges; to which he always re- 
turned this invariable answer: ‘ Sir, your favour has 
been received, and your name is on my list; but I 
warn you that the list is long, and that I grant no 
preferences |” 

These are nice, piquant little anecdotes; and the 
dreadful abyss of demoralization of France in those 
times, into which the government is, we fear, vainly 
essaying to prevent its again sinking at this very 
moment, (see our review of Literary Small Wares in 
another page,) is frightfully exhibited in the following 
extract : 

“During these latter months, he launched out 
into the most unbridled excesses of intrigue and 
sensual indulgence. At the very period when, 
beyond all others, his body required rest, and his 
mind demanded additional strength, he plunged into 
a round of licentious amours; so extended, so in- 
cessant, that it becomes wondrous that his body 
held out as long as it did, that his intellect did not 
altogether fail. The discarding of Madame de Nehra 
was the knell of his love days. To that time theie 
dwelt in all his connexions a firm and ardent love; 
but with Madame le Jay this did not exist; she held 
no spiritual influence over him, and his incontinent 
desires being satisfied as regarded her, and the re- 
straining barriers of continency and constancy having 
been east down, he entered into a wholesale con- 
nexion with women whose names and haunts are 
undiscoverable, and unworthy notice, if discovered. 
Mirabeau’s incontinence was known ; and in a loose 
eapital like Paris, the shame of a criminal intercourse 
would be absorbed iat the glory of that intercourse 
being with the mighty orator; wherefore did all 
manner of women, maidens, wives, and widows, 
expose their blandishments unto him, if so be that 
they might lure him into their toils. The actresses 
at the theatre played to him, the singers at*the opera 
sang to him, and lured he was to unknown liaisons. 
With the criminal act it unfortunately did not rest 
either: professional ladies Mirabeau would in 10 
wise touch, and amateurs do not resign themselves 
to a lover for an evening and so have done with it; 
therefore, there is a kind of love-making, of softening 
into compliance in the first place, then jealousy 
to be guarded against, and you must pacify and keep 





friendly with them, until they can be cast aside with 
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decency, and a new batch adopted. And as a stereo- 
typed background, there is vixenish Madame le Jay 
must have a sop, of money or of love, thrown now 
and then to her, to enforce that most difficult of 
female virtues, reticence; she having unpleasant 
secrets. And so the confused picture paints itself, 
until the biographer recoils with pity and tearful 
horror; for he finds that, complex and leviathanic as 
were Mirabeau’s political intrigues and travails, his 
intrigues of the boudoir, his ‘labours of love,’ were 
quite as leviathanic and as complicated. 

“Those last six months of Mirabeau’s life, are 
they not dreadful? To think that any mortal man 
should ever be condemned, and partly self-condemned, 
to perish by such a frightful self-consumption! Let 
the reader call to mind what Mirabeau had on hand, 
and what he was actually transacting in that period, 
and then ask himself, if world-history presents a 
parallel? His open, legitimate labour was in the 
Assembly : here he generally attended once, frequently 
twice, a-ay. Then he had to roar down and do 
battle with the Jacobins; to superintend his bat- 
talion of guards; to superintend, also, his country- 
house, and plan alterations ; to visit or entertain his 
numerous private friends ; to conduct his extensive 
departmental correspondence ; to prepare his orations 
for the Assembly ; to compile his elaborate and ex- 
tended design for the preservation of the monarchy, 
and address his frequent letters to the queen; and 
in the evenings, when his mind and body should 
have been relieved, to attend the theatre, and dis- 
sipate the midnight hours in the licentious orgies of 
the beautiful and the frail. We might almost say he 
never slept. It was, as at the last act of a tragedy, 
when all the gathered force of the company is crowded 
upon the stage, to give an overwhelming effect as the 
curtain falls.” 

And it might be a relief to believe that, with the 
curtain fall, there were the be all and the end all 
here; and that Mirabeau’s want of religious prin- 
ciple rested on truth. It is almost horrifying to 
peruse the subjoined ornate description of his later 
hours : 

“Slowly the curtains of night were in their 
turn drawn aside, and daylight began to dawn upon 
the world. His last day on earth! Think what 
lies in that! the past curling back like an indistinct 
and confused battle-picture, the present wavering 
like an empty vapour, and before, the dim immensity 
of the unknown To-Come looming up in hazy dis- 
tance; unknown and dubious to the best of us 
Christians ; but, alas! doubly so to the dying Mira- 
beau, for he properly had no belief whatever, and in 
the world to come he knew not the consoling sub- 
limity of an universal tribunal and an everlasting 
reward; but he looked forward unto death simply as 
a rest and an annihilation. And it is this that renders 
his death all the more heroic ; for it is comparatively 
easy to die when death is regarded as the portal to a 
happier kingdom; but when an ignoble rest is the 
highest expectation, it is not so easy.” * * * 

“ He was forty-two years and twenty-four days old; 
and as he lay there a corpse, the beholders remarked 
that—‘ Except one single trace of physical suffering, 
one perceives with emotion the most noble calm, and 
the sweetest smile upon that face, which seems en- 
wrapped in a living sleep, and occupied with an 
agreeable dream.’ 

“So closes the most wonderful death-bed scene 
whereof we yet have annals; we called it wonderful, 
and not beautiful; and yet we would not have had it 
otherwise, for it is altogether in keeping with the 
man, and completes the character. A Christian’s 
death had assuredly been more affecting, more beau- 
tifal, and less remarkable; but this stands out isolated, 
unlike any other, and must for many generations be 
esteemed as the beau-ideal of a materialist’s death- 
bed—as the sublime of Deistic Faith !” 

Prodigious gifts and an infamous life, leading to 
an awful death, at an epoch when it is possible, if 
not probable, that its prolongation might have saved 
the French monarchy, and France, in consequence, 
from the hellish horrors of the reign of terror, and 
other bloody scenes of the Revolution, Do we not 





discern the just hand of Providenceeven here? The 
guilty land was not to be spared’; and its destruction 
was signally precipitated by the death of one who 
atrociously represented its general depravity and 
monstrous wickedness. Ripe for the deluge, it de- 
scended as Mirabeau was given to his pompous, and 
afterwards dishonoured, grave.* 

We ought, in justice, to add, that the author, in 
going over the events of his hero’s life, corrects some 
misrepresentations in Dumont; and mistakes of con- 
siderable interest, as they affect the character of his 
public course, in Alison and other writers. 








Diary and Notes of Horace Templeton, Esq., late 
Secretary of Legation at 2 vols. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Every body has heard of fiction founded on fact; 

and there appear to be so many real personages, real 

circumstances, and real anecdotes, intermixed with 
what may be the creations of fancy in this “ Diary,” 
that we confess we do not know how to consider it. 

We are not behind the curtain. It purports to be 

the records of an Invalid Attaché to a British em- 

bassy ; and unfolds the circumstances of the position 
in a manner which cannot be mistaken for invention. 

But unable to distinguish the true from the feigned, 

we will only say that we derived considerable pleasure 

from perusing the book; and can safely recommend 
it to fill a vacant hour among the lighter literary 
publications of the season. 

Shakspere; a Romance. 8 vols. 

Bentley. 

Mr. Curtine exhibits Shakspere mingling with the 
age in which he lived, as a poet, lover, actor, and 
man; and his sketches of the times and characters of 
persons known to us, in conjunction with the bard, 
are executed in a common fashion. The romance 
is accordingly one of a various and agreeable nature. 
Our objection to it is, that our idea of Shakspere 
approaches so near to idolatry, we cannot fancy him 
in common society and familiar scenes. It seems 
as if a superior being were degraded, by mixing with 
the trifling and vices of earth. ‘Il'o cluster Dry-as- 
dust people about him must be a vain attempt; and 
no powers could reconcile the discordant materials. 

The Closing Scene, éc. By the Author of “ The 

Bishop’s Daughter,” &. Longmans. 

By contrasting the deathbeds of individuals dis- 
tinguished for piety or the reverse, the author incul- 
cates the lesson of a holy life. The design is laud- 
able; but we cannot approve of the means. We 
know of no right this writer can possess to take up 
any of his fellow men, pass judgment upon them as 
if he were a God, and hold out their memories to cen- 
sure and reprobation for ever. What knows he of the 
secret struggles or the redeeming virtues of a Blanco 
White, a De Stael, a Hook, a Shelley, or a Bentham ? 
If he could tell all, then let it be de mortuis nil nisi 
verum; but ignorance has no legitimate vocation to 
dwell upon obvious blemishes and blots, (common 
to humanity in its fairest forms,) and exhibit the 
character to which they are attached, as a lesson of 
guilt to a Pharisaical world. To cast the stone in 
this way is neither just nor Christian. Judge not 
lest ye be judged, is the proper motto of the candid 
and righteous. Of Theodore Hook, the most inti- 
mately known to us of any of the individuals upon 
whose lives and deaths the author has ventured to 
build his homilies, we will boldly say, that, with all 
his temptations and errors, it would be well for many 
of the hypocrites who condemn him, if they possessed 
half the good qualities which adorned his heart and 
mind, and chequered his darker spots with broad re- 
deeming lights, and beams of moral goodness and 
religious faith in a merciful Creator. 
The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John Evelyn. 

Edited by the Bishop of Oxford. Pickering. 

WE rejoice to see another edition of this eminently 

Christian work,.of which, when it issued from the 

press above a year ago, we predicted this success. It 

is a delightful and instructive book for family reading. 





By H. Curling. 





* When his corpse was removed, by a decree of the re- 
volutionary rulers, from the Pantheon, and Marat’s corpse 
put in its place, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOLDSMITH CONTROVERSY. 


THE subjoined reply has been published by Mr. 
Forster to the appeal of Mr. Prior, which appeared 
in No. 1637 of the Literary Gazette. That it did 
not appear in the same Journal contemporaneously 
was, as far as we are concerned, owing to the simple 
fact that we were utterly ignorant of its haying been 
written and sent ; and, to add to the annoyance which 
the whole matter has given us, a literarily courteous 
and personally friendly communication, which we 
felt it to be our duty to make to Mr. Forster, was, 
by some accident, not delivered in due season, agree- 
ably to our directions, to afford him time to answer 
our inquiries, before the Gazette issued from the 
press. In penning this brief explanation, we may as 
well acknowledge that the reluctance and pain with 
which we haye approached eyery step of this un- 
pleasant dispute may have led us to postpone to the 
last moments those acts which, to have been per- 
formed properly, ought to have been performed 
sooner. Few people hasten to have a tooth pulled, 
though they suffer much from keeping it in. 
“June 8, 

“The letters published by the editor of the Literar 
Gazette in his paper of Saturday the 3rd of June, and whic. 
purport to have been sent to him by Mr. Prior on the 23rd 
of May, were delivered at my chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, hy post, on the evening of the latter day—the 23rd. 
On the morning of Wednesday the 24th, I forwarded by post 
to Mr. Prior the subjoined acknowledgment of the receipt 
of those letters— 

“Wednesday, May 24th, 1848, 
58, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

‘ Sir,—I received last night your letters dated the 5th and 
2\st of May, purporting to be the acknowledgment of a note 
of mine of the 26th of April. You inform me, at the same 
time, that you may perhaps ‘think proper’ to make these 
letters public. 

*You can act as you please in that respect; but you will 
understand that you are not at liberty to do so, till I have 
answered such direct charges affecting myself as these 
letters appear to be intended to convey. This I cannot do 
without certain books, which are not now in my possession, 
and which it will take me a few days to obtain. Before this 
day week you shall have my answer. 

‘Meanwhile, I content myself with explicitly informing 
you that you have not made a charge against me in your 
letters which does not involve a misstatement, and which I 
shall not as completely disprove as I now, in the strongest 
language which is permitted me, contradict and deny it.— 
Your obedient servant, 

* JoHN ForsTeER.” 


“In redemption of this pledge, I forwarded to Mr. Prior, 
on Wednesday, the 3lst of May, by hand, (the servant at his 
residence in Cambridge Terrace undertaking to forward 
him the letter that day,) the answer subjoined:— 

‘Tuesday, May 30th, 1848, 
58, Livcoln’s Inn Fields. 
* Sir,—In a letter dated May 5th, which I received from 
you on the 23rd of May, and referring to a similar statement 
which you tell me you had previously circulated among your 
‘literary friends,’ you charge me generally, as the writer of 
a recent ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ (which I had sent you with a 
courteous private note,) with having taken the whole of the 
‘facts’ relating to Goldsmith contained in it from a previous 
work upon the same subject written by yourself. In sup- 
port of this charge, you inform me that ‘the whole of the 
original matter connected with the poet’ supplied by my 
work, does not amount, in extent, to two pages; and that 
the additional 700 pages, in so far as they relate facts in 
Goldsmith’s life, and are not mere criticism, or reflection, 
or anecdotes of other persons, or of the age in which they 
lived, are a ‘wholesale abstraction’ from your ‘Life of 
Goldsmith.’ This, stripped of expressions and comparisons 
which require no notice from me, is the substance of your 
letter; and to this, without bandying any such expressions 
with you, I now specifically reply. 

‘First let me state that the principal books strictly 
descriptive of the facts of Goldsmith’s life, which were be- 
fore me when I began my narrative, were, the Memoir 
sanctioned by Bishop Percy, (ed. 1801;) the Memoir re- 
printed, with additions, by Evans the bookseller (1780), from 
that written in ‘ The Annual Register,’ by Glover, and re- 
vised by Malone in the Dublin edition of the ‘ Poems,’ (1777, 
one volume, not two, as you state;) the Memoir by Dr. 
Anderson, (1794 ;) the Life by Isaac Reed, prefixed to Bul- 
mer’s quarto of 1795; a Memoir by the late Mr. Mudford, 
prefixed to ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ;’ the somewhat ela- 
borate Memoir prefixed to the Glasgow edition of the Mis- 
cellaneous Works, (1816 ;) the Life by Sir Walter Scott in 
Ballantyne’s ‘ Novelists;’ a Memoir containing some original 
research, prefixed to a duodecimo edition of the Works (in 
four vol ) since republished by Mr. Bohn; Mr. Mitford’s 
Life in the Aldine Poets; the Rev. Edward Mangin’s infor- 
mation contained in his Essay, (1808 ;) some facts about the 
Milners and their school, (in an account of Peckham, I 
think,—but the book, which was lent to me by Mr. Jerrold, 
I have not now at hand;) and your Memoir, published in 
two volumes in 1836, and itself so deeply indebted (of course) 

to such preceding publications, that *f the facts contained in 
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them had been prohibited to your use, your work could never 
have been undertaken. 

‘The early history of Goldsmith’s life up to his engage- 
ment on the Monthly Review, occupies 220 pages in your 
biography and 74 in mine,—your page being somewhat the 
larger. The first fact for which I am indebted to you here, 
is noticed by me at p. 9, as the result of ‘the inquiries of 
Mr. Prior, the poet’s last and most careful biographer.’ The 
second is acknowledged as your ‘discovery’ at p. 14. The 
third, though merely a mention of Goldsmith's college rooms 
and friends, is also connected with your name, (p.17.) The 
correction of an erroneous date in the matriculation, was 
supplied to me in a letter from the present Provost of Dub- 
lin, by Mr. Bolton Corney. The fourth direct obligation to 
you is mentioned, with your name, at p. 38, as the discovery 
of two new but unimportant letters. The fifth is introduced 
at p. 50; and a material error connected with it, into which 
you had fallen, is set right. The sixth is attributed to you 
at p. 65. I have also availed myself occasionally (to the ex- 
tent of some thirty or forty lines in all) of communications 
to you from Mr. Graham, Mr. Beatty, Doctor Wilson, and 
Mr. Mills, (the names of these authorities being always 
mentioned, and the terms of their communications left un- 
touched in your pages;) and I have — of a Greek 
Lexicon supposed to have belonged to the poet, which you 
state to be in your possession. With these exceptions, this 
portion of my narrative is derived from sources as wholly 
independent of yours, as in its construction, character, and 
tone, it has a purpose entirely original and distinct from 
yours; but of which it does not become me here to speak. 

‘The second portion, descriptive of the first two years of 
the poet’s literary life, occupies 105 of my pages, and 103 of 
yours; and as anything more strikingly dissimilar than 
these two narratives, professing to deal with the same sub- 
ject, could probably not be imagined, I must be ccntent to 
leave others to decide between them. In three or four in- 
stances, however, I am again indebted to you fcr facts, 
which I have’ acknowledged with scrupulous cere. The 
first is the collection of Goldsmith’s anonymous reviews, 
which I mention at p. 81 to have been made by you; the 
second is a letter which I describe you to have originally 
published, (p. 117; as carefully refraining, however, from 
copying your surmises as to the torn or erased passages, as 
from adopting your earlier assumption that ‘a letter to Mrs. 
Lauder’ had brought Charles Goldsmith to London ;) the 
third is the rejection at Surgeons’ Hall, which I describe 
you to have ‘succeeded in discovering ;’ and the fourth, 
where only I have omitted the mention of your name, is a 
letter (p. 143) which was in Heber’s Collection when you 
quoted it, but which has since become the property of a 
gentleman (Mr. Bullock of Islington) who was good enough 
to offer it to me. 

‘The third section of my book occupies 263 pages ; the 
space of time in the poet’s life, which is there described, 
extends over 340 pages in your volumes; and the dissimi- 
larity in substance and detail, in manner, spirit, and inten- 





have simply used the fact, never the exact language of the 
agreements or receipts;) and I may add that, with the 
exception of some of the agreements of Davies, and some 
memoranda of Newbery’s, which Mr. Rogers permitted me 
to copy from the originals in his possession, the few book- 
sellers’ t bsequently mentioned in my biography 
were first made public in yours. There are also brief 
anecdotes at pp. 200 and 377, and two brief notes at p. 412, 
which appeared originally, I believe, in your memoir. The 
anecdotes are retold by me. My volume does not contain a 
single line of your writing. I have never had occasion to 
apply to you, or quote you, for a word of comment or of 
criticism, literary or personal; and I have nowhere adopted 





letters (with the addition of a third, intended to be as offen. 
sive as it is really harmless) on what purports to have been 
the second day after they were sent to me, but which was in 
fact the self-same day, keeps those letters ten days in his 
possession before he publishes them ; ing it to be at 
that time doubtful ‘ if’ I ‘ have thought fit to answer’ them 
and never inquiring of me, or (as it would seem) of Mr. 
Prior, whether I had written any answer. ‘ 

“‘ Having been absent from town, I was net aware until 
yesterday afternoon of the publication in the Literary 
Gazette. Believe me, &c., 





“ JoHN Forster.” 





a thought, an expression, a view of character, a construction 
of any particular fact, or a decision on any doubtful point, 
suggested or made by you. 

*The fourth and last division of my narrative occupies 
246 of my pages, and the same period is included in 413 
of yours. Here, again, the design and intention of the two 
books so widely diverge, that nothing remains common to 
them but the dates and broader facts of Goldsmith’s life ; 
and what I have to acknowledge of profit to myself from 
your preceding labour is small indeed, and in every instance 
studiously acknowledged in its place. It consists of an 
occasional memorandum, (here, as in every ar instance, 
the original authority being left asit standsin your volumes, 
unquoted and unappropriated by me,) derived from certain 
tailors’ accounts which you were the first to publish, and 
formally stated at p. 512, to have been your ‘ discovery ;’ 
also of a line or two of information derived from the family 
of a Mr. Seguin, acknowledged with your name, (p. 466 ;) 
of the substance of a communication from Mr. Day, to which 
your name is attached, (p. 568;) of one or two brief and 
unimportant anecdotes at pp. 477, 481, 529, and 664, which 
were originally mentioned, | believe, by you; of some half 
dozen lines about one of Goldsmith’s country residences, 
stated to have been derived from you, (p. 587;) and of a 
letter entrusted to you by Mr. Singer, and reprinted with 
your name at p.553. These exceptions made, every word 
that remains is the fruit of original research. Where you 
have fallen into érror, I have avoided it. Where you have 
mistold a story, or omitted its point, -(vol. ii., pp. 140, 141; 
vol. ii., pp. 182, 183,) I tell it correctly, (p. 468 and p. 478.) 
Ihave not even availed myself of your transcription of a 
book, so common to us all, as Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes, (com- 
pare p. 167 of your second volume with my 46lst page.) 
Where you misapply a letter, copied by you from Cradock’s 
‘Memoirs,’ (vol. ii., p. 390,) I have given it (p. 596) its proper 
application. Where you give what I believe to be the least 
correct version of an anecdote, (vol. ii, p. 389,) I give the 
most correct version with the proper authority, (p. 631.) 
Where (as in your collection of the poems, vol. iv., p. 159) 
you describe certain lines as the last Goldsmith ever wrote 
and as first spoken twenty-four days after his death, I have 
given the date of the lines correctly (p. 632 and p. 658) as 
written and spoken nearly a year before his death. Where 
you misquote a letter of Beauclerc’s, in a point which hap- 





tion, is as decisively marked as in the section pr 4 
The public knowledge of Goldsmith dates from this time ; 
the sources of information respecting him become varied 
and extensive; and, with one material exception, to be pre- 
sently noted, I have here scarcely any obligation to confess 
to you. There is not a book, a newspaper, (1 taxed the 
courtesy of Mr. Cates, of the British Museum, too much, in 
the latter respect, to refrain from here acknowledging it,) 
or a collection of letters in any way bearing on this time, to 
which I could obtain access, the contents of which, so far 
as they could illustrate my subject, I did not thoroughly 
master and reproduce in that memoir, which you assert to 
be a mere abstract of yours. I have been content to wade 
through letters, (those of Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Vesey are 
an instance,) for the chance of obtaining as many lines 
about Goldsmith as I had volumes to read. In no instance 
did I fail to consult the original authorities. Where you, 
quoting even Boswell at second-hand, continue a mistake 
made in the Percy Memoir, (‘ pleasure’ for ‘ plume ;’ Percy, 
p. 110, Prior, vol. i., p. 374,) I have copied no such error. 
You had omitted one of the most characteristic of the Gold- 
smith anecdotes related by Davies; it will be found at pp. 
413, 414, of my volume. Another, mentioned by Miss Haw- 
kins, and omitted by you, will be found at p. 414. A third 
and more important omission is supplied at pp. 418—423, of 
my memoir; in the first formal description of the Wednes- 
day or Goldsmith Club, of which your volumes do not con- 
tain a mention. The letter at pp. 409—41l, a most in- 
teresting one, is printed by me for the first time ; and as an 
illustration of the use which I have made of the various 
original and other correspondences consulted, (restricting 
myself here, as you seem oddly to think I should do, to 
those where Goldsmith is specifically mentioned,) I would 
refer you to p. 405 of my volume. You have challenged the 
enumeration of these things, which I should not otherwise 
have troubled myself to give ; and it is with greater pleasure 
to myself I now detail what this portion of my memoir owes 
to you, as it is with no doubt of my perfect right, without 
any personal ‘ permission’ or ‘ acquaintance,’ to incur such 
obligation. The grandson of Newbery the publisher placed 
at your disposal several booksellers’ receipts and accounts, 
which, when you made them public, became matter of 
literary history, became the property of all men; and if I 
had chosen to use them a month after their first publica- 
tion, instead of waiting twelve years, I conceive that I should 
have had a perfect right to do so. The knowledge of this 
kind that can be acquired from the contents of a book, is 
free for every man’s use, (the same rule by no means go- 
verning works of fact and of fiction, as you strangely seem 
to sup; 3) and at pp. 240, 241, 243, 260, 261, 297, 300, and 
392, any vihunn, oo facts have been used by me: making 


in all, perhaps, the substance of two or three pages, (for I 








pens to contain the authority for the anecdote it tells, (‘ he’ 
for ‘ we,’ vol. ii., p. 482,) Ido not follow your example, (p. 
668.) I have published an important original letter in this 
part of my narrative, (p. 672 ;) another, less important, in 
my Appendix, (p. 703;) and a third, from the published 
papers of the Bunbury family, (concerning Goldsmith’s 
connexion with whom I received valuable information from 
Mr. Corney.) Three other unpublished letters of Gold- 
smith I had hoped to have obtained from the lady in whose 
possession they are understood to be, (a connexion of the 
family of Mr. Mills, of Roscommon,) but did not obtain 
them. From my researches through other correspondences, 
however, I succeeded in deriving many incidental notices of 
Goldsmith and his affairs, to some of which I may refer you 
at pp. 453, 463, 586, 590, 606, 676, and 689, of my memoir. 
Other notices, not unimportant, which you appear to have 
wholly overlooked in the memoirs of Davies, of Miss Haw- 
kins, Miss Reynolds, and Gray, you will find at pp. 488, 683, 
505, 521, and 537. Where Sir Walter Scott had fallen into 
a curious error, since very frequently repeated, in using 
supposed quotations (in themselves extremely interesting 
and important) from the memoirs of Lee Lewes, and you, 
appearing to have ‘had no means of correcting him beyond 
the fact that Lee Lewes’s book contained no such statements, 
avoid altogether repeating or referring to the matter quoted, 
—I have given the p in question (with many addi- 
tions of even greater interest) to their right author, (pp. 
474-5.) Lastly, 1 will take the liberty to refer you for 
anecdotes of the poet, (many of them most characteristic 
and valuable,) hitherto scattered through old magazines or 
forgotten books, unnoticed and apparently unknown by you, 
and now first published in any memoir of Goldsmith, to pp. 
465, 467-68, 469-470, 478, 479, 490, 492-493, 527, and 616-17, 
of the book which you have not hesitated to describe as con- 


taining not two pages of original information ‘ connected‘ 


with the poet.’ 

* As to the claim which you put forth to an absolute pro- 
perty and possession in such ‘ dates, facts, and innumerable 
personal matters’ of Goldsmith’s life as you may yourself 
have discovered, I have only to say that it is on an 
assumption which, if admitted or sanctioned to the smallest 
extent, would be the most serious invasion of the rights of 
literature that has been practised or attempted in any 
country.— Your obedient servant, 

‘ JoHN Forster.’ 

“ With my first answer to his charges more than ten days 
in his possession, with this second and more complete an- 
swer in his possession four days, Mr. Prior’s letters have 
appeared in the Literary Gazette without an allusion to 


mine. 
“ The editor of the Literary Gaxette, receiving Mr. Prior’s 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The result of the election on Friday week was 
the Council List (see Literary Gazette, No. 1633) 
carried! There was, however, much dissent to the 
principle involved in the new system of selecting and 
voting; the dissentients urging that it was tanta- 
mount to nomination by the Council, that in practice 
no candidate would ever be elected unless one of the 
chosen fifteen. The circumstance of the retirement 
of one of the candidates included in the above list 
since it was circulated in the beginning of last month, 
and the failure by the Fellows present at the meeting 
to elect a substitute, no name picked out without 
concert being supported by sufficient votes, seems to 
confirm this view. But even should this be the 
effect, which is better, nomination week after week, 
without notice, by a clique of irresponsibles, with an 
officer of the Society as whipper-in, or selection by a 
responsible body, and a list of names submitted to 
every Fellow for approval or disapproval, for addition 
or subtraction, a month before the election? The 
question, we think, needs no answer. Cliquery, 
however, in another form is apprehended, and the 
Royal Society Club is already looked at with a jealous 
eye. The Club, it is said, will nominate the Coun- 
cil, and the Council the new Fellows. Forty-seven, 
we believe, is the number of the members of the Club, 
almost all men of high standing in science. To such 
a working clique would we willingly entrust the in- 
terests of science and the Society, until “ Fellowship” 
be restored to a healthy state, leaving jealousy and 
— to those who have too long traded with 

May 25.—* Read a paper on the Structure of the 
Jaws and Teeth of the Iguanodon,” by Dr. Mantel. 
The recent discovery of a portion of the lower jaw 
with teeth of an adult Iguanodon, having enabled the 
author to obtain decisive evidence as to the structure 
of the maxillary organs of that gigantic herbivorous 
reptile, the result of his investigations are embodied 
in the present communication. The first memoir on 
the teeth of the Iguanodon was published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions for 1825 ;” but, owing 
to the fragmentary and water-worn condition in which 
bones of terrestrial vertebrated animals occur in fluvia- 
tile deposits, from their being composed of materials 
transported from far-distant lands by powerful streams 
and currents, nearly a quarter of a century elapsed 
before any portion of a jaw retaining teeth was dis- 
covered. The most important relic of this kind is 
described in this memoir; it consists of the anterior 
part of the right side of the lower jaw, comprising 
about two-thirds of the dentary bone, and was dis- 
covered by Captain Lambart Brickenden, who, in the 
true spirit of a man of science, liberally placed it at 
the disposal of Dr. Mantell, as the original discoverer 
of the fluviatile origin of the wealden formation of the 
south-east of England. 

This bone is eighteen inches long; and if the pro- 
portions of the maxillary elements in the Iguanodon 
were the same as in the recent Iguana, the entire 
jaw must have been four feet in length. It con- 
tains several of the new or successional teeth in 
their natural position, and there are sockets in the 
alveolar plate for nineteen or twenty mature molars; 
but all these teeth are wanting, having evidently been 
dislodged before the bone was imbedded in the stone. 
The mature teeth, which in-their abraded state re- 
semble those of the used molars of herbivorous 
mammalia, appear to have been arranged in a closely 
set series. The teeth in the lower jaw were placed 
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with their flat enamelled striated face towards the 
inside of the mouth, while those in the upper were 
disposed in the opposite position—namely, with the 
enamelled ridged face of the crown externally; and 
the teeth of the upper and lower series were subal- 
ternate or intermediate in their relation to each other, 
as in the ruminants. 

The anterior part of the lower jaw, which forms the 
symphysis, presents a most remarkable deviation from 
all known reptilian types; the alveolar parapet, in- 
stead of being continued round the front of the 
mouth, and bearing teeth, as is the case in all saurians, 
is edentulous, and at the distance of four or five 
inches from the front of the chin, suddenly con- 
tracts in a vertical direction, becomes procumbent, 
and expands horizontally to meet the correspond- 
ing portion of the opposite ramus of the jaw: 
the two symphysial portions when united forming a 
deep scoop, bearing considerable analogy to the 
corresponding part in the Edentata, especially in the 
extinct colossal Mylodon. 

Along the external surface of the jaw there is a 
row of very large vascular foramina; and the sym- 
physial margin is also perforated by numerous similar 
openings for the passage of blood-vessels and nerves 
to the integuments and lips—a certain indication of 
the great development of the soft parts which covered 
the maxillary organs. The upper jaw, of which a 
considerable part, collected by the author, is now in 
the British Museum, confirms the inferences deduced 
from the examination of the lower jaw and teeth. 
The author, with the able assistance of Dr. Melville, 
instituted a comparison between the fossil teeth in 
his own, and in the British Museum, with those of 
existing lizards, and the result of their labours is 
fully detailed in this memoir. 

The light shed on the structure and functions of 
the dental organs of the Iguanodon by these recent 
discoveries, confirms in every essential particular 
the inferences deduced by Dr. Mantell from the de- 
tached teeth alone, and detailed in his memoir in 
1825; and it also reveals the remarkable fact, that 
this saurian herbivore, which equalled in bulk the 
gigantic Megatherium and Mylodon, and was destined, 
like them, to obtain support by the comminution of 
vegetable substances, was also furnished with a large 
prehensile tongue and fleshy lips, to seize and retain 
the foliage and young branches which constitute its 
food. 

Among the many extraordinary deviations from 
known forms disclosed by palwontology, there is not 
one more remarkable than this modification of the type 
of organization peculiar to the class of reptiles, to 
meet the exigencies required by the economy of a 
lizard, placed under similar conditions, and designed 
to hold the same relative position in the economy of 
nature, as the colossal Edentata of the tertiary 
periods, and the herbivorous mammalia of more mo- 
dern times. 

From the recently discovered specimens, the author 
states he has been able to determine that the portion 
of a lower jaw of a saurian, with numerous fangs of 
teeth, described in his memoir in 1845, as probably 
that of a young Iguanodon, belongs to a distinct 
genus of the same family ; and he proposes to distin- 
guish it by the name of Regnosaurus Northamptoni ; 
the specific designation being a tribute of respect to 
the noble President of the Royal Society. 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 5th.—The following paper was read “On Some 
New Fossil Fishes of the Carboniferous Period,” by 
Frederick M‘Cay. The author describes twelve new 
genera, and forty-one new species of fossil fish, princi- 
pally from the limestones and shales at the base of 
the carboniferous series in Treland, although allow- 
ing as established twenty-eight out of the thirty 
Species announced, but not published, by M. Agassiz, 
from the same rocks, the original specimens of which 
the author studied in the cabinet of Captain Jones, 
R.N., M.P. Drawings of all the species were ex- 
hibited, and microscopic illustrations of several of the 
bony dermal plates and teeth ; one of the latter of which, 
from the carboniferous shales of Carluke, Lanark- 





shire, presented a singular acccordance with the teeth 
of saurian reptiles in form and microscopic internal 
anatomy. Many of the new species belonged to 
genera hitherto only known in the old red sandstone, 
as homacanthus, cosmacanthus, psammosteus, astero- 
lepis, &e. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


‘ CAMBRIDGE, June 6th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. C. Haynes, J. F. E. Holloway, Tri- 
nity College; T. G. Forrest, F. R. Kite, St. Peter’s College ; 
E. B. Howell, Corpus Christi College; J. Chad 
Goodday, M. H. Richard Lateward, Queens’ College; T.N. 
Burke, Catharine Hall ; F. J. Armitage, Christ’s College ; 
T. C. Brettingham, J. Joynes, G. Waddington, A. E. Poll- 
hill, Emmanuel College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Thursday, June 8th.—The Bishop of Oxford, V.P., 
in the chair. Sir Henry Ellis exhibited a splendid 
torquis of fine gold, picked up a few days ago in a 
wood belonging to the Queen as Duchess of Lan- 
caster, on Needwood Forest, in Staffordshire. A new 
fox-earth had been made just at the place, and the 
cubs appeared to have been sporting with the torquis. 
Mr. John Bruce exhibited a bronze fibula found at 
Minchinhampton. 

A memoir from Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., was 
read, on the “ History and Progress of the Art of 
Watch-making, from the earliest period to modern 
times ;” forming a sequel to Captain Smyth’s paper 
on the Society’s Ancient Clock.* The earliest 
allusion to portable clocks which the author was able 
to find, is in a sonnet of Gasper Visconti, a Milanese 
poet, written in 1494; and he cites in proof that 
they were then well known in Italy. But he inclines 
to the opinion that we are indebted to the city of 
Nuremberg for the invention. Mr. Morgan then 
traces the art through successive stages, from the 
early “eggs” to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century; closing his interesting details with the last 
great improvement—namely, the application of jewels 
to diminish the friction of the pivots, which, not- 
withstanding the beauty of the workmanship with 
which watches were now made, still existed. 

A letter was then read from the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter to Sir Henry Ellis, in reply to the verbal 
remarks of Mr. Williams, at the last meeting, upon 
his paper on the “Early Use of Gunpowder.” The 
statement was, that while Mr. Hunter regarded 1346 
as the earliest period at which we have authentic 
testimony to the fact, Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
in his recent “History of the Royal Navy,” had 
shown that both cannon and guns—and, of course, 
gunpowder—were in use in the English navy as early 
as 1338. In reply, Mr. Hunter contended that Sir 
Harris had obtained his information from records in 
his own (Mr. Hunter's) charge; but that he had 
quoted them erroneously, mistaking the reign of 
Henry 1V. for that of Edward III. 

The Secretary then read “Some Notes on the 
Early Use of Fire-arms,” in a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Wright to Captain W. H. Smyth, Director, chiefly in 
comment on the paper, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
“On Gunpowder,” lately printed in the “Archeologia,” 
already mentioned. 

The question connected with the battle of Cressy, 
Mr, Wright says, is not, as Mr. Hunter supposes, one 
relating to the primary adoption of cannon and gun- 
powder, because we know perfectly well that they 
were in use years before; but it related to a new 
development of the invention. Gunpowder, as a 
powerful projectile force, was first used to supply the 
place of the old complicated machinery anciently 
employed in the attack and defence of towns; and 
stones, darts, fire-brands, and other things, were 
thrown from vessels, resembling ordnance. It is 
probable that this use of gunpowder was not unknown 
in the thirteenth century. Different passages in the 
Spanish historians leave us little room to doubt that 





* We shall have to describe the Crystal Clock in our 
next.—Ep, L, G, 





gunpowder was used in Spain as early as 1257 and 
1272. About this date it was certainly known in 
Italy. A song written in 1299 speaks of a bombarda; 
yet the word might admit of more than one interpre- 
tation. But M. Libri, in his “ History of Mathe- 
matics in Italy,” has produced a document, dated 
llth February, 1326, which mentions iron bullets 
and metal cannon. Mr. Wright then proceeds to 
show, that gunpowder and cannon were used in 
France at the beginning of the struggle between 
Philip de Valois and Edward 111. of England; and 
he gives the translation of a receipt preserved among 
the French records from William de Moulin, of 
Boulogne, for an iron pot to throw mrows with 
fire; and for a pound of saltpetre, and half a 
pound of brimstone, to make powder to throw the 
said arrows. This document is dated in 1338; and 
Mr. Wright furnishes other instances previous to 
1346, finally drawing this conclusion—that gun- 
powder and cannon were known in Europe from the 
latter end of the thirteenth century in sieges and the 
defence of towns; but that Edward III. was the first 
sovereign who carried them into a field of battle. 
Towards the close of his interesting letter, Mr. 
Wright detailed a few anecdotes relating to early 
attempts at improvement in the fabrication of the 
new artillery. Mr. Hunter addressed the meeting, 
in reply to the observations which had been read. 
He insisted that his paper in the “ Archeologia” was 
to prove the introduction of gunpowder into the 
English srmy, and not for its European use; and 
that he still regarded 1346—the year of the Cressy 
expedition—as the earliest period at which we have 
the testimony of cotemporary records. 

The Vice-President then gave notice from the 
chair, that from this evening the meetings of the 
Society are adjourned to Thursday, the 16th of 
November. Also, that the library of the Society will 
be closed during the month of September. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Friday, Sth June—Public Meeting.—Lord Albert 
Conyngham, President, in the chair.—The Secretary 
read a note from Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, respecting the 
discovery of a very interesting coin of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, struck about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, found in making a road near 
Dublin. 

Mr. Price read a report on a recent excursion made 
by himself, Mr. H. Wickham, and other members of 
the Association, aided by Mr. Wilkes, (who kindly 
placed his yacht at their disposal,) to the site of the 
Roman potteries on the banks of the Medway. This 
investigation, like the preceding ones, was very suc- 
cessful, and afforded Mr. Price curious and valuable 
illustrations of the mode of manufacturing certain 
descriptions of the pottery, found in such profusion 
on the extensive sites of the manufactories, which 
are now proved to have been seven or eight miles in 
extent. Mr. Price pointed out the various modes 
adopted by the Roman potters, for colouring and 
ornamenting the various kinds of fictile ware. A 
striking resemblance, he remarked, existed between 
the clay of the banks of the Medway and that of the 
neighbourhood of Whitstable, especially as regards 
the impregnation with iron. The clay in both places 
is of that fine texture, that it will take an impression 
equal to the best plaster; and it must be borne in 
mind, he added, that in the neighbourhood of Whit- 
stable, at what is termed the Pudding-pan Rock, there 
have been dredged up, from time to time, an immense 
number of the finer red patere, called “ Samian ware,” 
a fact suggestive of inquiry whether they were made 
there. 

A small island in the Medway, called Bishop's 
Marsh, Mr. Price and his companions ascertained had 
been the site of Roman sepulchral interments, the 
urns and vases from which, together with numerous 
specimens from Otterham Creek, were exhibited to 
the meeting. 

This paper elicited some interesting remarks from 
Messrs. Purland and White, upon the chemical 
agency by which the colouring of Roman pottery was 
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produced, and which investigation, if followed up, 
might lead to important manufacturing results. 

Mr. Crofton Croker laid on the table several speci- 
mens of bronze Celts, selected from his collection, 
for the purpose of showing that the ordinary use of 
these articles had been as carpenter’s tools, and not as 
weapons: and he then read a letter addressed by 
him to the President on this subject, proposing the 
following classification of forms, with the view of 
reducing the description into something like an ar- 
rangement, observing that the arbitrary names used 
by him in this classification had been assumed, after 
a careful examination of about three thousand speci- 
mens, which, however, did not include the collections 
of the British Museum, the Royal Irish Academy, and 
Mr. Huxtable, and by which he should like to see 
his classification tested. Mr. Croker stated that he 
had very recently inspected a collection of bronze 
Celts from Ireland, (amounting probably to nearly a 
hundred,) which had been purchased from Mr. Pratt, 
of Bond-street, for the armory of the Tower of London, 
in which no new form occurred, 

The First Class, he proposed to term, “ the simple 
axe form.” 

Second. The same, in which the sides were beaten 
up or “eared,” obviously for the purpose of fixing 
the axe more securely to a wooden handle. 

Third. The same form as No. 2, in which a check 
had been introduced between the ears. 

Fourth. Those in which a semi-ring, or loop, had 
been attached to the side of the form, No. 8, for the 
convenience of carriage upon a ring. 

Fifth. An improvement upon these forms, in which 
a socket is substituted for the ears and cheek. 

And Sixth. The gouge, chisel, reaping-hook, scythe, 
and other rarer specimens, until they could be more 
clearly arranged. 

This classification, Mr. Croker observed, if adopted, 
would, with the measurements, or a pencil tracing, 
economize antiquarian funds wonderfully in settling 
the question as to the use of an article so familiar to 
the archeologist, and which had been so repeatedly 
engraved and mentioned under the general name of 
Celts; indeed this name had been the source of much 
error and of more confusion. 

Mr. Wright said that Hearne first used the Latin 
term Celtis for these bronze articles, which he con- 
sidered to be the chisels of the Romans for cutting 
inscriptions upon stone. There did not appear to be 
any connexion between Hearne’s Latin name fora 
chisel and the name of the people called Celts, 

The President then referred to the discovery of 
stone and bronze articles intermingled, which had 
been made in a pass in the River Shannon, and his 
Lordship thought that further inquiry upon this sub- 
ject was most desirable. 

Mr. White remarked, that if Mr. C. Croker at- 
tempted any classification of the tools or weapons 
upon the table as to their relative ages, that it would 
be judicious for him to consider the metal or metals 
of which they were composed, as shown by chemical 
analysis, 

Mr. Croker entirely concurred with Mr. White, but 
all he had attempted was a first step, to form an 
alphabet, not a grammar, for an antiquarian investi- 
gation; the knowledge and researches of Mr. White 
might be of material consequence, and Professor 
Robinson, of Belfast, had taken the same view that 
Mr. White had done of this subject. 

After some observations from Mr. Gould and other 
gentlemen, a sepulchral vase, and some gems which 
Mr. Webster produced, were referred for the con- 
sideration of the Council. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
4 Linnean, 8 pm,—Clvil Engineers, 8 p.m, 


Wednesday.—Microscopical, 8 p.m, 
Thursday,—R. 8. Literature, 4 p.m.—Medico-Botanical, 
8 p.m. 
oy riay —Phologia, 8 p.m.—Archmological Association, 
m. 
Salurday—Royal Botanic, 34 p.m. “ 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By some accident, we seem to have turned over a leaf 
in our marked catalogue in last week’s enumeration, 
and thus omitted the following productions, which 
had attracted our notice in the West Room. 

520, “ Portraits of Children, F. R. Say, and We 
say,” @ beautiful group of fine creatures, with a dog 
to play with, worthy of Landseer. 

527, “View in Wales,’ T. Danby. A mass of 
grey, blue, transparent waters in the foreground, and 
stretching into the bosom of the mountains. They 
melt delightfully into the distance, where the glow of 
the pginter’s pallet, though modified from his more 
striking splendours, contrasts finely with their neu- 
tral tints. It is altogether sweet and grand—rare 
qualities in landscape combination. 

529, “ Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no longer 
young,” A. Egg. The death of this heartless, tyran- 
nical woman is described in one of our literary reviews 
(page 405), and here we have a characteristic preli- 
minary scene. The ancient fury cannot endure the 
reflection of her looking-glass, and the splendours of 
her toilette, and youth and beauty of her attendant 
ladies, only augment and mock her misery. We shall 
have judgment here; and the memories of Mary and 
Essex are in these haggard looks. The supple cour- 
tiers on the right but too truly represent the servile 
flatterers of a court; still afraid, though correspond- 
ing and intriguing with her successor. 

535, “ A Dutch Congregation,” J. Van de Laar. 
Tn the olden style of Van Lucas or Holbein, there is 
an antique quaintness in this picture, and a certain 
degree of character not unworthy of the school. 

641, “‘ Brood Mares and Foals,” J. Wigram. A 
clever piece of animal art. 

542, “ Queen Catherine appealing to Henry VIII.” 
H.N. O'Neil. Catherine is throwing herself at the 
feet of her remorseless husband, whose portraiture is 
flattered too much, either for the occasion or the 
age at which he had arrived, to sacrifice everything 
to sensual and cruel passions. It is asmall fault to 
find, but we do not like her majesty’s yellow reticule; 
it is a spot on the general effect. Wolsey, and the 
other personages seated at the table, are well studied 
and painted. 

550, “ Charles II. in Holland before the Restor- 
ation,” W. Carpenter, jun. This is a whimsical, 
merry, and pleasantly told, anecdote. Poor Charles 
and his followers, having come to smack of the rag- 
ged school, are delighted by the arrival of Sir John 
Grenville with clothes and money. The King calls 
in the Princess Royal and the Duke of York to witness 
their good luck; and we question if there was more 
hearty joy at the restoration than the artist has 
humorously expressed in the receipt of these supplies. 

557, “ Portrait of George Anderson, of Kirkcaldy,” 
C. Smith, The worthy provost, it appears, has ex- 
erted himself greatly in the cause of Education, and 
the magistrates and council of the burgh have had 
his likeness painted in honour thereof. We rejoice 
to have to record such facts, and we rejoice the more, 
that we can congratulate the “lang toun” on the 
production of an ably-painted, solid, and appropriate 
portrait, excelled, if at all, by few in the Exhibition. 
It does credit to the Scottish school of the Nasmyths, 
Raeburns, Watsons, &c. 

568, “ New York Packet Ship,’ R. Leslie, jun. 
The son of our admired contemporary deserves a 
cheer on his early effort, though it may be crowded, 
and not beyond the mechanical manipulation of youth- 
ful talent. 

564, * Departure of the Emigrants,” F. Goodall. 
We seem to miss a husband and father from this 
affecting group. The mother, with the childin arms, 
would be perfect, but for the over-action of the in- 
fant’s up-raised arm. Asa whole, it is a piece of 
natural feeling and artistic talent. 

The Octagon Den, called Room in the catalogue, 
defies critical inspection; and, therefore, all we will 
venture to say of its contents is, that the following 
pictures, at any rate, and even in the darkness, seemed 
to us to he worthy of a better fate. 

621, “ Susses Nichtsthun,” E. Hildebrandt, 





6830, “ The Monk preaching in the Colosseum,” 
W. Parrott. 

642, “ Louis Philippe receiving the Address of the 
Lord Mayor, &c.” Alaux. 

643, “ Meal-time,” J. Bateman. 

644, “ Portrait of George Hawkes, Esq.,” J. 
Ramsay. 

648, “ Blowing Bubbles,” G. Harvey. 

661, “ Roundheads and Royalists,” J. W. Glass. 

671, “ The Marriage Settlement,” T.¥. Marshall. 

We trust to see all these artists in places more due 
to their merits in future years. 

The Drawings and Miniatures, above four hun- 
dred in number, exhibit very many sweet, graceful, 
and excellent specimens; but forbid particularization, 
Without injustice, however, we may mention the 
Miniatures of Sir W. Ross, in which nature and art 
are so happily united. They are very fine. We 
cannot say that the happiest strokes of technical skill 
are altogether concealed; but yet the natural so pre- 
dominates, that they are scarcely perceived, and the 
union isirresistible. Sir W. J. Newton also treads 
on his way with not unequal footsteps; and R. Thor- 
burn lavishes his rich colouring on likeness of rare 
merit. R. Buckner contributes. some laudable por- 
traits ; C. Durham, still more, well deserves praise, as 
does Miss F. Corbaux, A. Blankley, J. Hayter, 
Heaphy, and others. A. E. Chalon must not be for- 
gotten, nor the Watteau-ish pencil of Rochard, nor 
Schetky at sea, nor G. Jones on various lands and 
subjects, nor J. Landseer, nor H. P. Bone, nor W. 
Essex in enamels. We regret we have it not in our 
power to be more specific. 

In Architecture, the display of this year is so in- 
considerable, that we will leave its merits to their 
dread abode. If there were aught to spoil or kill, the 
juxta-position of vivid oil paintings must perpetrate 
the murderous act. 

No. 1249, “A Ball-room in the year 1760,” A. 
Solomon, is a picturesque, well-costumed, and lively 
scene; and 1261, “ A Scotch Fair,” J. Phillip, one 
of the most genuine, national, and characteristic per- 
formances of the year. Every incident is well and 
truly told; and the calf at the maiden’s finger-ends 
may be received as a capital sample. There are some 
other clever subjects, mixed up with the pale ghosts 
of architectural plans, designs, and elevations ; some 
admirable medals, &c. by W. Wyon, and some small 
classic pieces of considerable talent. 

We propose to conclude with the Sculpture in our 
next Gazette. ————- 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Exhibition of Old Masters this year, though 
not equal to the last, is exceedingly interesting, 
not only from the high character of many of the 
pictures, but from their spreading over a wide 
extent of time, and thus enabling us to read and 
learn, as it were, the history of the progress of 
the art for centuries. Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch, French, and English paintings all conduce to 
this end, and furnish studies of every description for 
the living and ambitious artist. For the Amateur 
the treat is one of extreme gratification. In the 
North Room, 4, “An Allegory,” by P. Veronese, 
seemed to us rather a strange imagination, and difli- 
cult to decipher; and 7, “ A Greuze Girl,” though 
finely painted, wanting in the usual modesty of his 
pencil. 19, “The Nativity” is a genuine example 
of Giorgione ; and 20, “A Waterfall,” by Ruysdael, 
as delightful a proof of his excellence. Of 28, “A 
Landscape,” by J. & A. Both, the trees exquisitely 
touched ; and 33, “ Conversation,” is a nice specimen 
of Sorgh, an artist not often seen in our collections. 
39, is a magnificent “ A. Caracci Landscape ;” 45, 
another charming “Ruysdael ;” and 48, a first-rate 
“ Merry-making,” by Teniers. We do not, however, 
mention these as the greatest works of the forty-nine 
in this apartment; but merely as they struck us as 
having something in them which challenged more 
particular observation. The Middle Room has the 
very Old Masters—the fathers and prototypes of all 
later schools. 50 and 54, by Fr. Ubertini, fellow- 
pupil with Raffaelle and Perugino, are exceedingly 
interesting, and honourable to his companionship. 
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56, “Crueifixion,” by Lucas Cranach, is a capital 
production in its style—a crowd wonderfully managed, 
and great variety of expression. 57, “ Virgin, Child, 
and St. John,” R. Ghirlandaio, is a noble work for 
the period, (born 1585;) so is 69, “ Virgin and 
Child,” by Van Orley, his contemporary; and on the 
chimney-piece, 65, ‘ Tric-trac,” by Teniers, and 
“ River in Moonlight,” by Vander Neer, are two gems. 
76, * Virgin and Child,” is a Van Eyck, under tracery 
of astonishing delicacy; and 94, a similar subject, 
with Saints, by John Hemlinck, is, indeed, a curi- 
ous performance. We may say the same of 77, 
“ Richard II.,” painted by an unknown hand in 1377; 
and 78, “ a Knight in golden armour,” by John Fou- 
quet de Tours, the painter to Louis XI.; and 79, 
“ the Marriage Feast,” by Giulio Clovio ; 98, is a fine 
Holbein Head of a Man; 100, a singular and pleasing 
Portrait of a Female, between the Gothic and oils; * 
101, * Virgin and Child,” by Zwoll, we fancy unique 
in England, though the engravings with the Shuttle 
mark are well known; and 102, remarkable picture 
of “the Death of the Virgin,” by Domenico Panetti. 
A charming Virgin, Child, and St. Catherine, by 
Il Moretto, is nearly ruined by a too showy frame ; 
129, is a most interesting “ Portrait of George Can- 
ning in his youth,” by Gainsborough, who has other 
superb portraits; 138, Mrs. Graham; and 177, 
Lady Sefton. Howard, Wilson, Opie, De Louther- 
bourg, and Romney, have honour done them by 136, 
139, 147, 158, and 165; and, with Jordaens in the 
same room, a chef-d’euvre by Vandyck, we have no 
reason to feel ashamed of our own accomplished coun- 
trymen. 


DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITURE. 
Tue periodical field days, contrasting what was, with 
what isto exhibit progress and improvement,have been 
duly observed this week at Mr. Beard’s city establish- 
ment. Did but the daily list of sitters equal in extent 
and numbers the ranks of the free corps on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the Messrs. Beard need not much 
longer carry on the war; or if their ambition urge 
them to rival a Rothschild, orany other Alexander the 
Great, a brief time in the annals of money-making 
would suffice to sack a eapital; the operations from 
day to day being conducted on full rations, the com- 
missariat as liberal and as well furnished as the 
tables were ov the occasion of the review. By the 
way, why not try the same plan upon the public 
which succeeds so well with the caterers to the 
knowledge of the million. Formerly, the rival stages 
took passengers gratis, furnishing a dinner on the 
road. We do not, however, mean that portraits 
should be taken for nothing; but that a collation, a 
déjeuner & la fourchette, from ten to five, for sitters 
and their friends, would draw immensely, produce a 
more beneficial publicity than even feasting the press 
could insure, and realize abundant profits to the 
establishment. We may yet be thanked for this hint; 
but we readily admit that such an accessory is not 
essential to the continuing success of Mr. Beard’s 
portraiture. This depends upon advancement in the 
art, and we are glad to record it upon the present 
occasion, We examined numerous specimens, and 
observed decided improvement. It arises, we under- 
stand, from a new method of preparing the plate 
through of polishing, iodizing, apply- 





throug the pr 
ing the aecelerator, and mercurializing. The colour, 
not the colouring, of the daguerreotype is better, the 
shades and tints more defined; the whites are white, 
and the blacks black; and let the sitter be dressed 
half white and black, and white of the whitest and 
black of the blackest, fine linen and Genoa velvet. 
no “solarizing” oceurs, even when no screen is used 
during the sitting. Greater certainty also, we were 
told, is insured by Mr. Beard’s improved method of 
Preparing the plate. 

Caricatures.—H. B. has “ eapped” his nine hundred 
emanations of humour, by the issue of four new cari- 
catures, No. 899 is a gallery of above a dozen of 
Capital parliamentary likenesses; and No. 900, a 
Political scene, altered from the farce of the Critic, 
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Ed, Demy by Molecelli, and a delightful produgtions, 








in which Cobden figures fantastically as Sir Chris- 
topher, “not quite at ease in his new position.” 
The remaining two give the Modern Deluge, with 
potentates all afloat, and the British Constitution 
as the Ark, (certes with many strange and savage 
brutes on board;) and “Extremes meet,’ Feargus 
O'Connor and Mr. Drummond side by side on a bench 
in the House. They are all executed in the artist’s 
best manner. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

At the last Court of Aldermen, Alderman Copeland 
brought up the report of the Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures, exhibiting the frauds of a number of 
tea-dealers, coal-dealers, publicans, and other sinners. 
One rascal had been brought up and fined six times, 
—so deep rooted and apparently incurable is this 
monster evil, Sir P. Laurie judiciously remarked, 
that giving publicity to the offenders was most likely 
to check their dishonest practices; and, after some 
conversation, measures were adopted towards carrying 
the suggestions into effect. That the Literary 
Gazette should bring this proceeding forward, will 
not surprise its elder readers, who may remember that 
throughout its numbers for one whole year it deyoted 
close inquiry and great pains to the exposure of the 
injuries done to the poorer classes by the syste- 
matic adulteration of every article of their con- 
sumption, and their being almost invariably cheated 
in the weight and measure of their food through- 
out the metropolis. From the information we 
obtained in our researches, we would hold a thorough 
reformation in these respects to be more for their 
immediate benefit than all the other panacea for 
the improvement of their condition put together. 
They can buy nothing but the worst of every kind ; 
and as they must buy in very small quantities, the 
turn of the scale upon them becomes an aggravated 
imposition. Saturday night in London, in every 
branch of retail trade is, One Stupendous Fraud. The 
ounce of tea, the bushel of coals, the half-quartern 
loaf, the bit of butter, bacon, or cheese, the scrap of 
meat, or whatever their purchase may be, is assuredly 
of the most inferior quality and unjustly delivered. 
And, at the same time, generally at the highest price ; 
for in the division into farthings and aliquot parts of 
the penny or halfpenny the calculation is always 
against the poor; so that if you come to put their 
number of half ounces (say) together, you will find 
that they pay more for the bad than wealthier people 
pay for the good pound. That hardly one thing in 
the whole lot and circle of their marketings is in 
truth and reality what it purports to be by the seller, 
is another fact of immense importance, and therefore, 
and for many other reasons too tedious to mention, 
we would earnestly impress upon the authorities the 
imperative ity of vigil in deteeting and 
punishing these grievous oppressors of the poor. 
We are free to assert, that if such a course were ex- 
tensively and rigorously pursued, a family with ten 
shillings a week wages would be able to supply their 
wants with every thing more wholesome and nutri- 
tive, and in their honest quantities, at seyen shillings, 
leaving three shillings for other purposes, than they 
ean now do by the outlay of every farthing of the 
ten shillings. This would be no small relief to the 
too general distress, nor aslight move towards reduc- 
tion in the ranks of Chartism. 











THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre-—On Tuesday, Mlle. Lind 
repeated the Lucia with, if possible, increased effect. 
She was in admirable voice, and there was a round- 
ness in the notes, even to the very highest piteh, that 
was quite beautiful; her acting of the character is as 
near perfection as can be conceived. After the opera, 
a new ballet, from the fertile Terpsichorean brain 
of Perrot, and entitled Les Quatres Saisons, was 
produced. It is of the same order as Les Elemens 
and Les pas des Déesses, (or, if we are wrong in the 
title, the ballet in which the goddess’s elegant con- 
tention oceurs) ; and we are here introduced to Spring, 
Summer, Autump, and Winter, whose rivalry for the 





chief place reminds one of the old fable in which the 
lad acknowledges to the old man that each Season is 
best in its proper order. As in the fable, so in the 
ballet, each was best in rotation: Spring repre- 
sented by Cerito, Summer by Carlotta Grisi, dutumn 
by Carolina Rosati, and Winter by Marie Taglioni 
—each with a seasonable and distinctive pas in her 
particular régne, and the whole concluding with the 
Pas de (Union des Saisons,—a triumph of artistic 
skill, in which the danseuses we have named main- 
tained their positions in their respective styles ; so 
that it is impossible to give the palm fo either. They 
were capitally supported by the coryphées and corps 
de ballet, and sustained by effective floral scenery, 
with some picturesque groupings of the attendant 
nymphs. The ballet was most successful. 

Covent Garden—Royal Italian Opera.—On Tues- 
day, the opera I Capuletti e Montecchi, made up of 
two acts from an opera by Bellini on the same sub- 
ject, and the last act from one by Vaccai, was given 
for the first time for many years in this country, and 
few will regret if it should prove to be the last time, 
for a more unsatiating work to those who have ears 
for music we never listened to. Why it should have 
merited the attention of the direction is a poser. 
It exhibits Mme. Garcia in a part with less to show 
her singing powers than heretofore, and with literally 
nothing for the other singers to do. Our opinion of 
Garcia is not at all improved by this performance. Her 
acting is expressive ; but in her singing there is a 
great want of cantabile ; the upper tones of her voice 
are often of questionable tune, thin, and weak, and 
lack sweetness throughout. She affords pleasure 
only to those who know what the art of singing is, 
because the results of study, acquired powers, are 
always gratifying to a certain amount; while natural 
gifts of voice and manner charm the million. Cas- 
tellan sang with sweetness and elegance. Marini 
and Mei were fearfully out of tune in everything. 
The story of Shakspere is not followed; and, in 
consequence, to our notions, all the best points are 
lost, both for the acting and singing. In the music 
there is little to notice; the opening chorus, with its 
clever accompaniment, is the most original; “Se 
Romeo,” and *‘ La tremenda ultrice spada,” by Gar- 
cia, and the funeral chorus, with fine organ accom- 
paniment in the last act, were the most successful. 

On Thursday, we had Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena, for the first time this season, with the same 
caste as before. In the part of Anna, Grisi is ad- 
mirable; the “Legger potessi” and “Al dolee 
guidami” are the perfection of delicate and most 
charming singing; while the ‘“ Ah segnataé la mia 
sorte,” and the scene with Jane where she sings 
with such tremendous effect “ Fuggi, fuggi!” fol- 
lowed by the pathetic “ Va infelice,” exhibit finely 
her unrivalled powers as a dramatic singer. Her 
efforts were applauded to the echo, and received 
all the tributes of applause now in vogue—calls before 
the curtain, and bouquets by armfuls. The con- 
certed music was beautifully sung, especially the trio 
“Fiu dall’ eta,” by Grisi, Tamburini, and Mario. 
Alboni was encored in the favourite “Deh non 
voler,’ and Corbari sang excellently throughout. 
The best air for the tenor, “ Vivi tu,’ was omitted 
without the slightest apology, though not without 
considerable discontent on the part of those who 
expected to hear it. Alboni’s astonishing scene from 
Betly, which goes down rapturously with the many, 
and the “Oh guardate che figura,” by Garcia and 
Tamburini, the well-known comic duo, filled up the 
musical banquet to the fullest delight of the crowded 
audience. 

Drury Lane.—We have rarely sat down to write 
a dramatic notice with feelings of greater shame than 
we do to record the foolish and illiberal course taken 
towards the French performances and performers at 
Drury Lane Theatre. We trust we may say that it 
has been adopted by the lowest Chartists who are 
attached to the London stage ; and is discountenanced 
(as it has been by the public declarations of Mac- 
ready and others) by every author and actor of emi- 
nence and station amongst us. We care nota single 
jot for the argument about what has been done and 
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what has not been done in France or Germany ; for 
in our opinion a British public ought to be far above 
such trumpery motives as might be generated by re- 
ference to such antecedents. But the case is mixed, 
and our people have been cherished on the Continent, 
with exceptions which may be explained from other 
reasons rather than from national prejudices and 
hostility. The question, therefore, stands on its own 
grounds; and to refuse a fair trial and hearing to the 
Monte Christo of Dumas in a London theatre, is to 
our mind, altogether disgraceful. That if these tem- 
porary representations succeeded they would injure 
our native school is sheer nonsense; whilst, if they 
failed, as there were fifty chances to one they would 
do, the result would be very advantageous to English 
producers. The fear of the result betrays sad poverty 
and want of self-confidence in the parties concerned. 
Then the cuckoo cry is raised against the immorality 
of Dumas’ productions. No writer has censured 
them more severely than we have done; but when 
the parrots repeat that Monte Christo is immoral, 
and ought consequently to be hissed, they are stating 
that which is not true; for it is almost the only one 
of the author’s works with which this fault cannot 
justly be found. Well would it be to remember the 
noble Italian saying— 
A ogni gran’ uomo ; ogni paese é Patria, 

and have welcomed these foreigners to our shores, 
letting them sink with their own heaviness if they 
were bad, and learning something from them if they 
were good. 

Monday night was a scene of unmitigated O.P. 
confusion, the play unbeard, and some of the paltry 
offenders taken off by the police. Poor Old England, 
what a pitiable figure you would cut in the eyes of 
the world, if such as these represented your lofty 
sentiments ! 

Wednesday, we lament to add, notwithstanding the 
magistrates’ warning, exhibited only a more violent 
and disreputable riot. The thieves and blackguards 
of the streets, as might be expected, took advantage 
of the evil example to commit their outrages on the 
outside of the theatre. On the other hand, we are 
assured that on the opening of the doors the pit was 
discovered to be pretty closely packed with foreign 
claqueurs, between whom and the entrants an im- 
mediate scuffle ensued, which continued to the last. 
We are sorry to add that we are further informed that 
not only were blows exchanged, but that some of the 
foreigners exhibited knives ; and we positively know 
of one instance where a gentleman’s coat skirts were 
cut off. No censure can be too strong. for any 
management resorting to acts of this dangerous 
tendency. 

The Literary Gazette has ever upheld native 
genius and talent; and is, therefore, the less inclined 
to abet native vulgarity and outrage. 

Haymarket. — On Wednesday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean made their first appearance here in Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s capital play of Money, originally 
produced on these boards, and of which it kept almost 
undivided possession for the greater part of a season. 
Many of the characters were sustained by their origi- 
nal representatives, as Graves, Mr. Webster, Lady 
Franklyn, Mrs, Glover, and Georgina Vesey, Miss 
P. Horton, and with as great effect as of yore—no 
further praise is needed, ‘There were as, “ first times,” 
Lord Glossmore, Mr. Howe; Stout, Mr. Keeley; Cap- 
tain Smooth, Mr. Wigan; Evelyn, Mr. Charles Kean, 
and Clara Douglas, Mrs. Charles Kean. Let us take 
them in this order, and devote a few words to each. 
Mr. Howe was quiet and gentlemanly, and what little 
he had to do did well; but he is wanting in dignity 
of bearing, and does not look the foppish peer. Mr. 
Keeley made amost amusing Stout, throwing in some 
neat bits of comedy with great tact, and gaining many 
a hearty laugh; Mr. Wigan took a very original view 
of the character of Smooth, (so celebrated in the 
hands of Wrench,) and in manner, ease, nonchalance, 
costume, was perfect as the middle-aged dandy- 
dressed man-about-town; it was a capital piece of 
acting throughout. Mr. Charles Kean was a fine 
Evelyn; there was a rough earnestness in the pathos, 





and a forcible spirit in the satire of the part, that 
contrasted well with the proud delicacy, yet delicate 
pride of Clara Douglas, in which character Mrs. 
Kean probably shone to greater advantage than in any 
other in which she has appeared since her return 
from America. To say it was a splendid piece of 
acting is but faint praise; it was a studied, thought- 
ful, graceful conception of a beautiful character 
beautifully delineated, and will add even to the great 
reputation of this eminent actress. The whole play 
was thoroughly well done, and must be an attraction 
during the remainder of the Keans’ engagement. 

Last week, a comic drama, called Omens and Odd 
Coincidences, from the pen of Mr. T. Parry, though 
hardly so piquantly written as some of this gentle- 
man’s former productions, was also brought out. It 
is in three acts of outrageous length, and met with 
only moderate success, though supported by the 
principal comedy strength of the company; it may, 
however, serve as a stop-gap on off-nights to the end 
of the season. 

Lyceum.—Foreigners, beware! English actors 
have the remedy in their own hands; and one of 
their most effective demonstrations was made at the 
Lyceum on Thursday evening, when Gay's Beggars’ 
Opera, restored to the pristine shape it bore 120 
years ago, was reproduced. The characters of the 
Player and the Beggar, in the sort of introduction 
which prefaces and closes the play, were retained, 
and thus explained away the anomalies of the com- 
mencement and conclusion; they could not have 
been in better hands than those of Messrs. Parselle 
and Meadows, the latter, as usual, “made up” to 
life. The cast was altogether powerfully strong: 
F. Matthews and Granby, the Peachum and Lockit, 
and W. Harrison (engaged expressly, and warmly 
cheered upon his accession to the company), Captain 
Macheath while Filch was entrusted to Harley, who 
made many points in this trifling part, like a stage 
veteran as he is. Mrs. Peachum could not have 
fonnd a better representative on the stage than Mrs. 
C. Jones; and where could we look for a more cha- 
racteristic Lucy Lockit, than in Vestris; she threw 
fresh life and spirit into the part, and looked and 
played it to admiration. The feature of the evening, 
however, was the Polly of Miss Kathleen Fitz- 
william ; it was not only graceful and interesting, but 
occasionally really pathetic, and her warbling—for 
her singing of many of the morsels deserves that 
term—of the beautiful ballads scattered through the 
part was almost of nightingale sweetness; she occa- 
sionally added some simple ornaments to the vocaliz- 
ation, displaying taste and ability of no ordinary 
kind, and she was londly applauded and encored in 
three or four airs, such as “‘ Cease your fanning,” and 
“ Oh ponder well.” She also acted with great judg- 
ment and feeling. Mr. Harrison was in excellent 
voice, and the sweetness of the higher range was 
heard to great advantage in the comparatively smaller 
arena of the Lyceum; he soon discovered this, and 
made an artist's use of his discovery: what a pity 
he does not correct that unpleasant nasal twang, 
which mars all! The whole revival was effective, 
and its success triumphant’: so we have only to re- 
peat—Foreigners, beware! Native talent is making 
head at last, and another such night or two as that of 
Thursday, at this house, will do more than all the 
silly and mischievous riots in the world. 

A clever little drama by Mr. Shirley Brookes, 
called Any thing for a Change, has also been added 
to the novelties here. It is full of sparkle and 
pungency, and principally sustained by Charles Ma- 
thews. It is a change decidedly for the better, as it 
has shut up the stupid Fast Man. 

Astley’s.—Whit-Monday was welcomed in at this 
popular theatre with a “chivalrous spectacle,” 
founded on Scott’s Marmion, and prepared for the 
equestrian and human company by Fitzball. It is a 
fine showy piece, full of incidents, and carried on with 
great rapidity of action, so that the audience are 
kept on the qui vive from the first scene to the 
“ Death of the Falcon Knight,” and the “ Victory of 
Flodden Field, with which it closes. The scenes in 
the circle are varied and entertaining as ever, and 





the whole evening’s performance well worthy of a 
visit. 


The Shaksperian Amateurs.—The return of these 
gentlemen from their first provincial trip, is stated to 
have brought a clear return for the Stratford-upon- 
Avon National Curator of nearly 800/. Liverpool 
in particular evinced its feeling for the cause, and in. 
terest in those who were taking so much personal 
trouble to carry it to a right and creditable issue, 
Their visit to Edinburgh and Glasgow will no 
doubt add considerably to the fund; and, we, trust 
enable the committee to establish the Curatorship of 
the Shakspere House in a manner not unworthy of 
him and the country.* We regret to find that our 
second notice of the performances at the Haymarket 
Theatre, (not being taken in conjunction with the 
first, wherein we paid all honour to the talents and 
liberal devotedness of the performers) was construed 
into a reflection upon them for the cold success which 
had attended their arduous labours. Nothing could 
be farther from our meaning; our reproach was to the 
public, and certainly not to gentlemen who had done 
so much for a public object. 

Drama in America.—The opera has proved an 
utter failure in New York; but a local piece called 
New York as it is, by Mr. Baker, with a character 
called Mose, by Mr. Chanfran, seems to have excited 
an almost unexampled furore. 

Mr. George Bartley.—lIt is a pleasure to us when 
any thing recals the names of old friends and public 
favourites; though, in the present instance, the 
mention of Mr. Bartley comes coupled, we are 
sorry to say, with the severe indisposition of his 
lady. Mrs. Bartley residing with a friend near 
Windsor for the benefit of her health, an occasion 
was taken to induce her husband to give a reading 
from Henry IV. to a considerable number of the 
gentry round. It was a private treat; but the effect 
was so unanimously and highly appreciated, that we 
have heard nothing but plaudits from many of the 
visitors who had the good fortune to enjoy it. 





Mme. Dulcken’s Concert came off yesterday morn- 
ing at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and 
was very fully and fashionably attended. Mme. 
Dulcken played the Concert Stuck of Weber with 
the band in excellent style, a Tremolo by Ch. Meyer, 
and a concerto of Mendelssohn’s, besides a grand 
duo with M. Hallé; so that this gifted lady had a 
fine opportunity for displaying her powers as a 
pianiste; and we never remember hearing her to 
greater advantage. The Concert Stuck was played 
with remarkable delicacy and rapidity of fingering. 
Grisi, Persiani, Alboni, Castellan, Viardot, Tam- 
burini, Salvi, and Marini sang; and the chorus of 
the Opera gave a new national hymn by Wallace, 
“ Queen Victoria God protect,” with good effect; 
though we do not think it likely to oust our old 
Anthem, even if we did want a change. Molique 
played a composition of his own on Styrian airs, in 
which we were disappointed, So eminent a player 
should have favoured us with his treatment of one 
of the great masters. Several singers announced did 
not appear ; and happily the concert intended to have 
been afflicted with the epidemic of monstrosity, was 
thus reduced to a proper size. Mr. Lucas conducted, 
and Berlioz assisted, leading his own Hungarian 
march from Faust, which evinces much merit, and 
was very finely played. 

Mr. Alexander Billet of St. Petersburgh gave 4 
Matinée musicale at Willis’s rooms, St. James’s, on 
Saturday last; he is a pianist of third or fourth rate 
position in the now crowded scale. He possesses 
great agility of fingering, but is very deficient in 
power; and like so many who have preceded him, 
fell into the old error of playing his own composi- 
tions, in which we could not perceive the slightest 
merit, though we forgot the septuor of Handel's, in 
which he took the piano-forte with Barret, De Tolly, 
Jarratt, Hill, Rousselot, and Rowland ; in this he ex- 


* We are told if they raise £1400, Lord Morpeth has pro- 
mised, on the part of the Government, a house and £200 
a year. 
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hibited good executive powers. Mme. Sabatier gave 
great delight with her charming and characteristic 
Chansons Francais. 

The Beethoven Quartet Society devoted their 
last concert almost entirely to the compositions of 
Mendelssohn, which were finely performed, and re- 
ceived with much approbation. 

Mr. Henry Wylde’s Anuual Concert was given 
at Exeter Hall, on Monday week, conducted by Mr. 
Cipriani Potter. We have before had the pleasure 
to notice the promising talents of Mr. Wylde, not 
only as a pianist of excellent powers, but as a com- 
poser; and on this occasion we could perceive evi- 
dences of the application and industry with which he 
continues to use his talents, and that in the best 
direction ; for we had a selection from a Mass in C, 
by him, and a symphony in F major, No. 2, for the 
first time performed, both works of great merit. 








VARIETIES. 


The Archeological Association at its approaching 
Worcester Congress, will be met by the Bishop of 
Worcester there; and his lordship has also honoured 
it with an invitation to his castle at Hartlebury, 

The Death of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was re- 
corded by the Edinburgh journals a fortnight ago, and 
his loss, though ripe in years, feelingly deplored. He 
had long filled a considerable literary space in the 
eye of Scotland, and mingled much with her best 
society. Such aman is much missed from such a 
sphere; and does not drop out of it, as in this Lon- 
don Babel, almost without notice or regret. Sir 
Thomas was the author of “ Lochandu,” “ The Wolfe 
of Badenoch,” “‘ Popular Account of the Queen’s Visit 
to Scotland,” and that admirable description of the 
“Floods in Morayshire,” which may vie with the 
most successful work of its kind that ever was pro- 
duced. He was also, we believe, a constant and 
welcome contributor to several of the best northern 
periodicals; and no doubt a memoir worthy of his 
name and labours will soon be forthcoming from the 
locality where they are most familiarly known. 

Madame Theodore Giubilei.—We regret to see the 
death of this accomplished lady, belonging to the 
theatres Covent Garden and Drury Lane, announced 
in the newspapers. She was carried off by rapid 
consumption in the very prime of life. 

Testimonial to Mr. Thomas Cubitt.—The Builders’ 
Society, holding in justly high esteem the character 
of their eminent associate, Mr. T. Cubitt, have sub- 
scribed for his portrait, to be painted by Mr. Pickers- 
gill, and presented to him. The Builder mentions 
that it will be engraved, and a print given to every 
subscriber. 

The Governesses’ Benevolent Institution will be well 
helped, we trust, by the Bazaar in aid of its funds 
next week, to which we understand a great number 
of curious and interesting contributions have been 
sent. Assuredly, if there is one institution more de- 
serving than another of female sympathy and sup- 
Port, itis that which in so many ways endeavours to 
better the condition of the class of governesses, upon 
whom the instruction, for good or evil, of so many 
thousands of the rising generation depends. 

The Chiswick Horticultural Féte on Saturday 
failed of visitors, in consequence of a heavy rain dur- 
ing the whole period for the exhibition. The show 
of flowers, however, displayed many beauties, which 
under more favourable circumstances must have won 
much admiration. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens had a splendid day 
and a splendid show on Wednesday. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. J. G, Flige?'s English and German Dictionary.—We 
have looked throngh the several pamphlets, and the appeal 
} tous on this subject, in which the industrious and 
earned Lexicographer protests against the pseudo “ im- 
proved” edition of his work, with his name in the advertise- 
ment, whilst it is treated contemptuously in the reasons 
adduced for considering a new biieation necessary. How 

4 compilers have unfairly pirated from him, or the 
pe lishers invaded the rights of a foreigner, it is impossible 
aun determine on ex parte statements ; but we may say 

first blush’of the business, that the able Doctor, like 





too many others who have done good and meritorious ser- 
vices to literature, seems to have had the benefits he should 
have reaped from it, at any rate diminished by the plough- 
ing with his own heifers on another soil, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alberti’s Companion to How to speak French, 2s. 

Akermann’s (J. G.) Introduction to the study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Alban’s High Pressure Engine, translated by W. Poole, 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 6d. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Bowyer’s (G.) Commentaries on Modern Civil Law, royal 
8vo, boards, 18s. 

— of Life (The), a Sketch for Christian Females, fep. 
cloth, 6s. 

Court and Times of Charles the First, by the Author of 
James the First, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. 

Collinson’s (Rev. W. A.) Sermons on Various Subjects, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Dring (M.) Child’s Poetical Naturalist, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Gatty’s (Rev. A.) Sermons, Second Series, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Harold: the Last of the Saxon Kings, by Sir E. B. Lytton, 
3 vols. €1 11s. 6d. 

History in all Ages, sixteenth edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Hand-book of Places of Public Worship in London, 12mo, 1s. 

Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, vol. 7, 12mo, cloth, 73. 

Last Vials (The), second edition, 2 vols., 4s. each, 

Lay of the Last Nebelunger, translated from the German 
by J. Birch, 7s. 

Mirabeau : a Life History, in Four Books, 2 vols. post 8yvo, 
cloth, #1 Is. 

Marriott’s (Rev. C.) Hints on Private Devotion, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

M‘Culloch on Calvinism, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Merry’s Philosophy of a Happy Futurity, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Neander’s (A.) Life of Christ, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Rutherford’s (Rev. 8.) Letters; and Sketch of his Life by 
the Rev. A. A. Bonar, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

Stephen’s Laws of England, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, second 
edition, #4 4s. 

Thoughts in Past Years, fifth edition, 32mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

Weld’s (C. R.) History of the Royal Society, 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, #1 10s. 
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(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Sylvanus” is under consideration ; but we are not in- 
clined to intermeddle with offences committed by our 
brother Editors. For neglects, we feel that we need too 
often to offer apologies for ourselves; and few correspon- 
dents can be aware of the validity of many excuses which 
ought in d to be allowed to persons liable to be 
oppressed with business, (much of it unnecessary and profit- 
less,) and consequently liable to lay aside and sometimes mis- 
lay what ought, in common politeness, to be courteously ac- 
knowledged. The Edinburgh Monthly, unlike the London 
Weekly, referred to, has seldom provoked any complaint 
that we know of. 

“ H.” (Winchester) requires revision; and itis perplexing 
to Editors, whose time is grievously occupied, to be asked 
to make alterations in contributions which have been sent 
tothem. This drawback, and the receipt of MSS. which 
cannot be deciphered without much trouble, may often lead 
to the non-insertion of papers which might otherwise be 
found to be acceptable. 

No, no; only a pat in requital. The weakness of the 
offence is hardly worth even a jest. 





H®® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mure. JENNY LIND. 
First Night of ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


The Nobility, Patrous of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed that there will be a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


On THURSDAY next, JUNE 22nd, when will be presented Meyer: 
beer’s celebrated Opera, entitled, 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
The Scenery by Mr. Cuantes Maasuatt. 

Alice, Mile. Jenny Lind; Roberto, Sig. Gardoni; Sacerdote, Sig. 
Bouche; Bertram, Sig. Belletti. In the Second Act, an incidental 
Divextissement, in which Mile. Carolina Rosati will “p ° 

After which will te presented, the highly success: 4 New and 
Original Ballet Divertissement by}M.‘Praror. The Music by Sig, 
Puens. The Scevery by Mr. Cuanies Mansuatt, entitied, 

LES QUATRE SAISONS. 

Summer, Mile. Carlotta Grisi; Autumn, Mile. C. Rosati; Winters 
Mile. Marie Taglioni; Spring, Mile. Cerito. 

“PAS,”—Regne du Printemps—Pas du Printemps—Regne de 
V'Ete—Pas de l’Ete—Regne de I’ Automme—Pas de l’Automue—Regne 
de I’ Hiver—Pas de 1’ Iliver—Pas de |’Union des Saisons. 

The Free List ie suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each, where applicatious for Boxes, Pit Stalls, 
and Tickets are to be made. 


Resse ITALIAN 
COVENT GARDEN. 
On TUESDAY next, JUNE 20th, 1343, will be performed, Bellini'’s 


pera, 
NORMA, 


Norma, Mme. Grisi; Adalgisa, Mile. Corbari; Clotilde, Mme. 
Bellini; Pollio, Signor Salvi; Oroveso, Signor Marini, After which 
will be given a scene from > o-- of 


in which Mile. Alboni will perform. ‘To conclude with the Ballet of 
MANON LESCAUT. 





OPERA, 


Composed by Signor Casartr, 

Manon Lescaut, Mile. Lucile Grahn, (her third appearance at the 
Royal Italian ()pera); M. De Grieux, Mons, Casati; Le Marquis de 
Granville, M. O'Bryan; [Sergeant Sans Regret, M. Payne; Presi- 
dent, M. Baker. The Dances by Mlle. Lucile Grahn and M. Gontier: 
Miles. Honore, Langher, and Stephan. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
First Night of “LA GAZZA LADRA.” On THURSDAY nest 
JUNE 22nd, A Grand Extra Night will take place, on which occasion 


Rossini’s Opera, 
LA GAZZA LADRA, 
will be performed (for the first time this season), with the following 
owerful cast :—Ninetta, Mme. Grisi; Pippo. Mile. Alboni ; Giannetto, 
jignor Mario; Fabrizio, Signor Tagliafico; Podesta, Signor Marini; 
Isacco, Signor Lavia; Georgio, Signor Polonini; Fernando, Signor 
Tamburini. After which, the Last Act of the Opera, 
I CAPULETTL E MONTECCHI, 
(Romeo anv Juttet,) 
In which Mme. Pauline Viardot and Mme. Castellan will appear. 
Composer, Director of the Music and Conductor, M. Costa. 
To conclude with the Grand Féte des Fleurs from the Ballet of 


RENE 
Admission to the Pit, 88. To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 
The p will at Eight o'clock, 
A Second Grand Morning Operatic Performance will be given on 
MONDAY, JUNE 26, 


THE LAST MORNING CONCERT. 
The Last Grand Morning Concert of the present Season is fixed to 
take place on FRIDAY, JULY 7th, 1848. 
Tickets, Stalls and Boxes for the Night or Season, to be obtained 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is Open from Eleven till Half- 
past Five o'clock, aud at the priacipal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY, with a COLLECTION of 

PICTURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists, 

is OPEN daily from Ten till Six o'Clock. Admission 1s. Catalogues 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 











XETER HALL.—_THE GRAND CLUB 





The expression the “ two first” is decidedly er » 
and has no relation to grammar. 

Our foreign correspondence has not arrived this week. 
The reign of anarchy is sadly at war with the progress of 
arts, sciences, and letters. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BD-EL-KADER, M. Guizot, G. Hudson, Esq., 


Mme. Grisi as Norma, Jenny Lind in the character of the 
Figlia del Regrimento, Edward VI., the benevolent Pope Pius 1X., 
Henry VII., James I., the heroes Hardinge and Goug), and Mr. 
Macready. The whole in new and magnificent dresses, got up for the 
present season. Open from Eleven in the morning till Ten in the 
evening. Admission, 1s. Napoleon Rooms, 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. “This is one of 
the best exhibitions in the polis.”"—The Times. 














ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Bight o’Clock 
till Seven) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec, 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, Admission, 1s. 


Catalogues, 6d, 
‘ JAMES FAHBY, Secretary. 








classes of Lit 


DISTRIBUTION.—The distribution of Mrs. Parkes’s Last 
b Subscription will take plate at EXETER HALL, on MONDAY, 
the 19th inst., to commence at Twelve o’clock. The Subscription 
will remain open until this ye | (Saturday), at 22, Golden-square, 
and at the Branch Office, 114, Leadenhall-street. Shares may be had 
at 9, Exeter Hall, on the morning of the distribution. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 

Important Coll of Iumi d and other Manuscripts; two 
Magnificently carved Crucifixes; two fine and large Etruscan 
Vases; an Antique Byzantine Chalice, &c. 

UTTICK AND SIMPSON, (successors to 
Ma. Fiztcuxn,) Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell 

by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Friday, June 23. 

at One o’clock most punctually, the valuable and extensive collection 

of Manuscripts, including Ward Books of Edward I., his Queen, 
and his two Sons, in the finest preservation; Evangelia quatuor Grece, 
with Dluminations, a splendid MS. of the Twelfth Century; Missals, 

Books of Offices, and other ional Books, with exquisite Illumi- 

nations; numerous important Heraldic MSS., with the Arms beauti- 

fully pamted; Oriental MSS.; original Drawings, &c. Catalogues 
will ba sent on application. 


Vath eters Go Suen laa 
UTTICK AND SIMPSON, (successors to 


Ma. Fiercuer,) Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell 
by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly,on Monday, June 26, 
and following days, at One o’clock most punctually, a Collection of 
County Histories and Top phical Books, includiag many rare 
Works, upon large 5 ed eraldic Books, Numismatical Work: 

Theology, including in’s “ Concilia,” 4 vols. fine copy, “ Critic 
Sacra,” 10 vols., fine copy, &c., and many important Worke in various 

f Literature, Catalogues will be sent on application. 

















NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. ; 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
eg 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, a yo 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, med F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, -~ John Ritchie, ~~ * 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, E 

This es established by Act of Parliament, affords, the most 
perfect seeurity in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Its Annual Income being upwards of €92,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the Sum Insured to all Policies of the Participating C' from the 
time they were effect 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
ecember, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured, von added to Policy. 

#5000 = ws Ss 6 Years 10 Heathe . £633 69.84, 
5900 ae 6 Years 6000 
5000 ee 400 0 0 
5000 oe 2 Years ee o° 200 0 0 

The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale; and 
oy — be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insurance 

3 for Life 

No Entrance money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 

Every information will be afforded on ap lication to The Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Zeoden, 


4 Years oe 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
SS pS 


'O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT: 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. Lah gt po —_ 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal A y, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gent'y, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consigaments of Objects of ro Arts, Baggage, &c., from al 
parts of the Continent, for ing through the Custom House, & 
and I they undertake the Shipreent of Effects to all parts of the 
wor! 





E’:. J. DENT, by distinct sppelntunente, Watch 
oe Clack Maker 4 the 4 Pag! a hi 
mperor of Russia, ha greatly increase js ot 
| WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet Fhe purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments, Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial an 
accurate! Ring silver lever watches, jewelled in four ores 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 83, Cockspur Street; +. 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in ice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
pears = Soar,” for the habitual = of the toilet, is found to have 
H hands, and on the most de- 

Tieate, skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Parno.ine Sxavine 
Soar” is p b and b allaying the irritation felt in 











HE LIVERPOOL and yea FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. E d by Acts of P Parli 
Offices in Liverpool—No. 8, Water Street. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Earle, Eso., Chairman. 
William Dixon, Esq., Wm. Nicol, Esq., Deputy- Chairmen. 
Swinton Boult, Esq. . Secretary. 
Offices in a Charlotte Row, coon House; and 
28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 





DIRECTORS. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
George Frederick Young, Bq, ay nemo 
retary. 


, Esq. 
Frederick Chinnock, Esq., Manager of Weet End Office. 
Offices in Edinburgh—29, ane nee oe Street. 
Agents—Messrs. Mackenzie and Todd. 
ffices in Dublin—45, Dame Steest. 

gents—Messrs Smyths and Du Bédat 

THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED EXCEEDS 
1,500,000. At the commencement of 1848, the Reserved and 
Guaranteed Funds were together £160,487 19s. 2d. The liability of the 
proprietors is unlimit 

THE FIRE BUSINESS HAS STEADILY INCREASED YEAR 
BY YEAR. The duty paid to Government in 1836 was £3414; in 
1846 it reached £12,362. The Premiums are moderate; the settle- 
ment of claims liberal and rompt. Insurances are effected in the 
—— Kinwdon. and in forelgn countries, as well as throughout the 

nite 1D; dom. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, 
<a LARGE po peepee BONUSES, woe no liability 

with very 

, a the Company. The amount of insurances cilected in 1847 was 


CAPITAL SUMS, PAYABLE ON A FIXED FUTURE DAY: 
giving to Proj y held under Lease for years the same value 
as if it were ehold, are insured by the Company. ‘Policies of this 
— are available for hy other purposes as well. 

prospectuses a on application at the Offices or 
Agencies, and every facility and dispatch will be afforded to persons 
desirous of negotiating business, 

Applications for Agencies accom: Lovey with unexceptionable re- 

ces, may be addressed to the Offices of the Company in either 
Liverpool or London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 











THE GREATEST SALE OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE 
GLOBE 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach: 
Extract of a Leiter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 80, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 
S1x,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have —- that health, w _ I had 
thought lost for ever. I had previously had recourse to several 
medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but rat of 
euring my Complaint, it ‘increased to a most alarming degree. 
Humanly cponhing, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that bundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in oonse- 
quence of the impositions practised by man rthliess wretches 
bat what a pity it is that the deception used by. by others sould be 
the means of preyeotiog many pens i ew under 
from ealth, by the use of When I camaaeet 
the use of your Pills, I was in a moet wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few 7 days afterwards, there was a considerable 
wang for the better, and by —— Rt to use them for some 
#, I have been perfectly restored t mre te Oe cunyetee of 
ails ~~ have witnessed the state to which t ced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Biomech wont to ood that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


‘To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES. WILSON. 
&®> The above gentleman has been a School-master, but is now in 
a highly respectable Hi , as Ci ial Clerk. 

THESE truly invaluable Pills can be on agers at the Establish- 
f Professor oe Ray Bar,) 
icine throughout 








irger 
N.B.—Direeti 
a PTE RE EIT 


— ploy of the ordinary alkaline Siitioeal petrol 
more d with __ named 
ofp Seenaat Soar,” is prepared for i icul 
of long standing; and, from experience in several publie schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
aren an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
nown as 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a wala price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with fen success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it RS in many Cases of 
typhus and other cont antidote. 


R. pee 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Stazet, Recunt’s QuaDRANT. 

















NFIRMARY FOR FISTULA, AND OTHER 
L DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, CHARTER-HOUSE SQUARE, 


President—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR, 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Physician—J, J. Furnivall, Esq., M.D. 
Surgeon—Fred. Salmon, Esq., F.R.S.L. 


The C i in fully acknowledging the effective exertions 
of the Stewards at the late seo Festival, have — h pleasure 
in announcing the following 8 


Andrews, Richard, Esq. .. oe oe oe ee 
Arrow Captain 
Auxiliary bay) founded by the relieved Patients, in aaa 
tion to 304 11s. .. 
Booth, Edw: a 
Bicknel, Henry, Esq. 
Blackley, John, Esq. .. 
Bromley, —, Esq 
Brooke, Samuel Bend, Bea. (Steward) ” 
Brown, _> 
Carruthers, Richard, Ei (a ra) 
arruthers, ard, Esq. (Stewa 
Chalk, Edward, Esq. ’ 
Cheney, Miss .. oe ee oe 
Close, Miss .. ee ee 
Cloves, Daniel, Esq. .. te ‘ 
—. Wm., ° 
‘oleman, he Hea. % na. D. (Steward) ‘ oe 
Collard, F.W add 1 
Collection oy i. ‘Bombay by Capt. H. Thornbury, Secre- 
tary to the Military Boar 10 
Copeland, W. T., ree SEP, Ve. (Steward) “gtha 5 
Cubitt, Mr. Sheriff PY a 5 
Cunningham, R., Esq . ee - ai 
De Castro Hananel, Fi ag. (Steward) ee oe 10 
Domvile, Compton Charles, Esq. .. be . 
Eade, William, Esq. oe oe oe 
Elliott, M. E., Esq. .. oe ee 
Fenwick, Henry, Esq. ee oe 
Forster, Captain H.T. ° oe 
itto 4. ee ee ee 
Forster, John, Esq. ee “a 
Forster, James, Esq. ee 
Forster, George Ho! olgate, Esq. as 
oem de 1, By » w.  enevians aint 
ing, ee 
Green, iiebert b., Esq. ee oT 
Gerecy, Ba pers Esq. 
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Harman, J. ” Bag. 

Hartley, Hen. incheombe Howard, Esq. 
Heatley, G. 1)., Esq. .. be or) oo 
Hetherington, M., rT) te PT) 
Hill, Mr. Sheriff T) oe a te 
Hodgson, Robert, Esq. 

Race, John K., The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, Presiden 
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Hibbard, Wilisaim , Esq. 

Jackson, John, Esq, Ald. (Steward) 
Jones, fo Esq a 

lly, J — Birch, Een. oe or 


I C., E ia ie ak oe 
Lushington, Lieut. en. Sir ane Law, G.C.B. 
Mae Intosh, 6 Geo Daniel, Eeq. 3. 
Marshall, tee” Yes om 
iobenioen ns +E 


Masterman, John, Beg, MP, ¥; P, Treagurer of the Charity oa 
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Masterman, John, jun., Esq. 
Masterman, Edward, Esq. .. ee 
Merscy, ~~ Esq. ee ee 
Mildred, D 

Mildred, Frederick, Hg (Steward) 
Mildred, H 


Sew 


~ 


Morley, ‘Josep i sq. 
Oxley, Charles William, E: _ 
Parry, Captain Sir Edward, RN... 
Peek, Charles, Esq. .. oe oe 
Peters, William, Esq 
Playne, William, j fame Esq. (Steward) 
Potter, G. W. K., Esq. ee ° 
Powney, Thomas, Esq. . . ee 
— Mrs. Richardsov, by the Hon. Sydney 

urzon ee oe oe ° 
Roope, Major Generai ee oe 
Salmon, Mrs. George ee ee 
Salomon, Philip, = 

, Mr. 1 


Serney, Dr. 

Sinclair, Jobn, Ln 
Sinclair, Duncan, Esq. ° ee 
Sinclair, Joseph, “iow ° ee 
Sprague, 4 Esq. oe 
Sterry, H., 

Strachan, ‘abeunndien, Enq. 
Strachan, Rev. A. 
Stranger, a 
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Strickland, ‘George, Esq. 
Taylor, G. F., Esq. .. 
Taylor, Samuel, Esq. 

yeaa — : oe 


Todd, ; 
Uaielli, “Ete oe 


Walker, Wition tag tiveara) : ee 
Whealler, 4 


Whealler, , 
Whitfield, Miss ee . 
Willis, W. G., Esq. .. ee 
Wilson, Joseph, ag? . 
Wilson, Frederick, Esq. ° 
Wing, Charies, Esq. 

Wood, Colonel Thomas 
Woodall, John, Esq. .. 
Wright, ‘Wm. Lee, 
Wyudham, Edward, Eq. 


FORM OF CHARITABLE BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath, out of such part of my personal estate as 
lawfully be applied for that purpose, the sum of & to the 
Tnérmary for the Relief of the Poor afflicted with Fistula and other 
inaeus of the Rectum, established in London, which sum shall be 
for the use and benefit of the said Infi ; and the receipt of the 
erson who shall be Treasurer. thereof = A e time whea the above 
fi is paid shall be a good disch for the same.” 
ed bscriptions continue to be naa | ~ the Treasurer; at the 
banking-house of Masterman, Mildred, and Co., 35, Nicholas Lane; 
or by WILLIAM CARTER, Secretary, 


June 10, 1848, 28, Philpot Lane, City. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
IS GRACE the DUKE of RICHMOND 


having kindly consented, at the request of several Members 
of the Philanthropic Society—of the Refuge for the Deatitute—and of 
the Magistracy of the Metropolis and the adjacent Counties, to 
reside at a PUBLIC MEETING to be held at the Lonnon Tavern, 
tsnorseate Staget, on SATURDAY, June 24, at One o “elock pre- 
cisely, for the petitioning Parliament to Fm early and effectual 
measures for the better mtion of Juvenile Delinquency, and the 
Reformation of Youthful Offenders by means of Religious and Indus- 
Training,— 

We, the dersi do ly invite all those who are in- 
terested in the pon of the younger portions of our poor aud 
Jabouring population, to attend on the occasion, and to give their aid 
and sanction to the important objects of the Meeting. 


William Gladstone, Treasurer to Daniel Mildred 

the Philanthropic Society J.P.H d 
ward Forster, urertothe HH. H. Kennard 

Refuge for the Destitute Abel Smith 

J. G, Cattley 

J. Gurney Fry 

Charles Grote 

T. M. Weguelin 

John Cattley 

Isaac Carr 

Edward Rice, D.D. 

B. J. Armstrovg 

Benjamin Cohen 

Henry L. Baker 

Thomas N. Rowe 

Thomas Price 

Charles A. Young 

Arthur Kett Barelay 

William Pott 

Thomas Puckle 





bock 
George Carroll, Alderman 
Samuel Gurney 
Robert H. Campbell 
George Henry Barnett 
Edward N. Buxton 
Charles Gibbs 
A. Hamilton 
Benjamin Rotch 
William Cotton 
Thomas Barin 
Lionel Rothschild 
William Crake 
Henry Pownall 
Josiah Wilson John Cottinghen 
J. W. i hfield George ys Elliott 
John Wilks Thomas Hen 
Martin Tucker Smith John Edward Johnson 
BE. Penrhyn Richard Baggallay 
J.W. us aries Devon 
Thomas Sidney, Alderman Walter Buchanan 
Charles Pearson e Vaughan 
Henry Kemb'e 
Thomas Masterman 
H. L. Hovlan 
Kirkman D. Hodgson 
Joshua Bates 
Oswald Smith 
Cc. Sparing Tomas young 


J. O. Simpson 
C. H. Cottrell 
C. B. Stutfield 


John Adams 
; Gurney idee 
(Signed) SYDNEY TURNER, Hon. See. 


Philanthropic, St. George's Fields, June 16, 1848. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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Shortly to be pu’ 
HE HISTORY "OF ‘BRITISH Gi GUIANA, 
from the earliest bmenag oe and 
untry, to th wnt time: including the eventful nn of Slavery, 
of the Apprentice, an = vei heake L om 








HE APOTHEOSIS 0 of "SH AKSPEARE and 
other POEMS. By F. F. DALEY. With Lilustrations by G. F. 
SARGENT. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges. Price 
itt 
~~ ‘and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. Printed and pub- 
lished by J. Brown, Kent Arms’ Office, 87, Week Street, Maidstone. 


Just completed, 


AGSTER’S ANALYTICAL HEBREW 
AND CHALDEE LEXICON. A Parsing Dictionary of the 
entire Hebrew Language. Every word (accompanied with its pre- 
= suftixes, &c., and under every a of form or vowel- 
they oceur in the Sacred Text) being alphabetically arranged 
Hine lly analysed. Lexicosmobe from the = Authors, 7 Tables of 
the Paradigms, and a copious “ which 
evel single exceptional case is treated, accome any the w 
t is the ultimatum of Hebrew Lexico, , and will Teate the 
Theologian who still remains ignorant 0! the sacred tongue, abso- 
lutely without excuse.’ Woe mae ory Monthly Review. 
One volume Quarto, price £2: 2s. cloth extra. 
Specimens of this and of numerous kindred works, with Prospec- 
tuses and information, will be forwarded by the Publishers free of 
ense on application. 
.. Londen, Semect § Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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This day is onaee. » two vols. post on Seoteenty bound in 
crim loth, gilt, price One Guinea, 


AYS of the DEER FOREST. A Selection 
from the Original Poems of John Sobieski Stuart and Charles 
Edward Stuart, with an Essay on Deer- — and Roe hunting; 
Notes of Remarkable Incidents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the 
Clans, and Notices of Natural History in the Deer Forests. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in $vo, price One Guinea, 
HE PLANTER’S GUIDE. A Practical 


Essay on the best Method of giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood by Transplanting of Large Trees and Underwood. By Sir 
HENRY STEUART, Bart., = Allanton, LL.D., F.B.8.E., &e. With 
and a g from a very fine Portrait of 
the py ry ty Sir Henry Racburne 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, in post Bro. cloth, 10s. 6d., 


STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD: 
a Story of the Day. By MARY MOLESWORTH. 

“An and iful story, worthy the 
perusal b the old as ail asthe soung: re Douglas Jerrol® e Pa; 

‘A remarkable story—remarkable for its pathos, its subtle diseri- 
mination of character, its unmistakable tone of high breeding, and 
its deep insight into the mysteries of human psssion.”—Court Journal. 

~ = book merits high praise and general popularity.”—Literary 





“Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 





Just published, in 6vo, price 15s., boards, 


gah ge sy TO THE STUDY AND 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN LAW. By JOHN GEORGE 
ae Oita beabing aot Co., Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet 
Street. 





On Tuesday next, in two vols. post 8vo, price 15s., cloth, 
ADONNA PIA, and other Poems. By 
l JAMES GREGOR GRANT, with Frontispieces. by 
MULREADY, > 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Plates and Cuts, 
IFE IN RUSSIA; or, THE DISCIPLINE 


OF DESPOTISM. B EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq., 
Author of “ The Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








THE CHURCH IN INDIA, 
Just published, in small 8vo, price 4s., 
KETCH of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
\ in India, its Recent Growth, its Present State, and Prospects. 
By EDWARD WHITEHEAD, M.A., Assistant Chaplain H.E.I.C., 
formerly Domestic aud Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 


Madras. 
ivi St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
In small 8vo, price 8s., 


HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR 
LORD'S MINISTRY (the SECOND YEAR) HARMONIZED : 
with Reflections, Br _ Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, O: 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, _ previous Volumes of the HARMONY and 
COMMENTARY—viz, : N \. = RS PAS. 








WEEK, 
8s. 61. '—5. The INTRODUCTION, containing ‘THOUGHTS on the 
STUDY of the GOSPELS, 8s. 





NEW WORK FOR FAMILY READING, 
Now ready, in 8vo, handsomely printed in large type, price 158., 
UNDAY-NIGHT READING, in Short 
Discourses, adapted to the Proper Lessons for the Sundays 


throughout the Year. Compiled from various Authors. By the Hon, 
Sir EDWARD CUST. 


, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





This day, small 8vo, cloth, TS Illustrations, 6s. 6d, 
ALLACY OF GHOSTS, DREAMS, AND, 
OMENS: with “ Modern Instances.” Also, Stories of Witch- 
craft Life-in-Death, and Monomania. By CHARLES OLLIER 
Author of “ Ferrers 
“A good book for youth, appealing to the guiding reason, not to 
the misguiding imagination.” — Literary Gazette. 
lier is unquestionably the most successful of our writers of 
gus. his done excellent service to the cause of 
true religion and the true and only God.” —Court Journal. 
“The antipodes of Mrs. Crowe's Night-side of Nature: "— Critie, 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 


Shortly will be ERI ished, 
OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY, 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and BILLS for insertion by 
the 26th instant. 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


'PYHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXVIL. 

ee nn eters for insertion in the forthcoming 
Number of THE EDINBURGH REVIEW are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publishers before Friday the 23rd, and BILLS by 
Monday the 26th inet. 


London : Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 








This day, two volumes, 8vo, 30s. 


ISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Compiled from Original Authentic Documents. By C. R. 
WELD, t law, A t Secretary and Librarian to the 


Royal Society. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 











BOOKS A BARGAIN. 
se following Works (purchased in the Sales 


of the Libraries of the Nobility and Gentry duriug the present 
Season) are now offered (for Ready Money) on terms highly advan- 
tageous to the Book Buyer. 


N.B.—Each article is warranted entire and perfect, and a written 
warranty (if required) will be given to that effect. 
REES'S CYCLOPADIA. Uniformly bound in 
calf, and gilt. 45 vols. 11. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, (the Fourth 


edition.) , To which is added, the Last Supplement, containing the 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. EVANS’ SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 
Ta small 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 6s., 


CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY: Third Series. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., Vicar of 
Heversham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri and Author of 
the “ Rectory of Valehead.” 
Rivi St. Paul's Chutchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author—1. SCRIPTURE 
rst and Second Se: 





Y, 
. 6s.—5. The MINISTRY of the BODY. 7s, 64,<6. PARO. 
CHIAL SERMONS, 2 vols. Price 6s. each, . 





BP, MANT ON A FUTURE STATE. SIXTH EDITION. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of 
ico HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 
dered as to the Parti of their State, their Resogni- 
tion of each other in that State, and its ce of Degrees. B 
RICHARD MANT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down pod Ocnnte. . 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 








In small 4to, price £1 15s., (only 250 copies printed,) 


Pie GENERATIONS of a LOYAL HOUSE. 
sel Hi aS TAS AY RCRA 
Que ieeth General in’ the Low Countries, By Lady 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


. 


d Dissertations by Professors Stewart, Playfair, Leslie, and 
Sir James Mackintosh. 26 vols. of Text, and 3 vols. of a in all, 
29 vols. Half-bound russia, uniform, £888, 1810~1824. 
GALERIE DE FLORENCE. Tableaux, Statues, 
Bas-Reliefs, et Camées de la Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti; 
dessinés iear, peintre et gravés sous la direction de C. L. Mas- 
uelier, avec les Explications par Mongez, Membre de l'Institut de 
ag 4 vols. folio. Half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, £7 10s. 
‘aris, 1804, 
Anotuzr Corr. Proofs on India Paper. 4 vols. folio, half- 
nd morocco, gilt leaves. £12126. Paris, 1 
DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 
(A genuine set.) Complete, from the commencement in 1758 to 
1844 inclusive with the » Genel Index. 88 vols., calfgilt. £15. 
BOWYER’S SPLENDID EDITION of HUME'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Plates from the Designs of Smirke, &c., 
— by Bromley. 10 vols. folio, russia gilt, marbled leaves 
10 


UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. Complete, from 
the commencement in 1827 to 1844 inclusive. 50 volt, 47 vols, very 
neatly half-bound, and 3 vols. in numbers. 24 10s, 

BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES. By 


Barrron and Brartey, with seein a Brewer. lems aper. 
Earliest nif-bound 
Fassia, im 48 vale. royal 8vo., 28 8s. 

HARRISON’S NOVELIST’S MAGAZINE, 


British Classics, Sacred Classics, New Novelist’s Magazine, and 
Wit’s Magazine. Numerous Plates by Stothard, Corbould,&c. A 








ate set, Uniformly b: calf gilt, marbled leaves, 86 vols, 8vo. 





UNIVERSAL HISTORY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. Complete. With numerous Plans and Maps. 65 vols, 
8vo, neatly and uniformly half-bound calf. £6 lis. 


BIBLE, with Notes Explanatory and Practical. 
By D’Or.r and Mant. Plates. 3 vols, 4to, calf extra, gilt leaves. 
14s. Cambridge, 1823. 

BIBLE, The PICTORIAL, with Original Notes, 
by Krrro. Illustrated with many hundred Wood Engraviogs. 4 vols. 
4to, cloth gilt. 23 3s. 

WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA. BRITANNICA; or, 
a General Index to British Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to, 
russia, marbled leaves. £7 10 

WALPOLE, HORACE, (Earl of Orford.) His 
WORKS. The quarto edition complete. Portraits and Plates. 
10 vols, 4to, bound in 8 vols., ealf, marbled leaves, fine set, £6. 

WALPOLE’S WORKS. 5 vols. Letters to Mon- 
tagu and hots to the Rev. W. Cole, and others. Portraits and 
Plates, Tog: thet, 7 vols. 4to, calf, marbled leaves, uniform. 23 10s, 

DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICANUM. 
A History of the Abbeys, and other Monasteries, ape Friaries, 
and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, in England and Wales; and 
all such Scotch, Irish, and French Monasteries as were in any manner 

with the R Houses in England. By Causey, Ex.is, 
aod Banpinex. Illustrated with 250 Copper Plates, ineluding Fac- 
similes of all Hollar’s Engravings. Hotpressed. 8 vols. folio, half- 
bound moroceo, top edges gilt, #18188, 1846, 

ROBERTSON’S WORKS, with LIFE by 
Dveatp Stewart. — quarto edition. j Portrait. 8 vols. 4to, ruesia 
marbled leaves, £3 1 

POPE'S WORKS, with LIFE by Rurruegap, 
together with his TRANSLATION OF HOMER, (The Subseription 
Edition.) Vignettes, fine copy, uniformly bound, russia, marbled 
leaves. 16 vols.4to, £44s. Lintott. 

ROUSSEAU, (J. J.) GEUVRES de, Complete, 
Plates by Moreau. 7 vols. 4to, calf gilt. £2 5s. 

HISTORIC GALLERY of PORTRAITS and 
PAINTINGS, and BIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, containing a Brief 
Account of the Lives of the most Celebrated Men in every age and 
country, and Graphic Imitations of the Finest Specimens of the 
Arts, Ancient and Modern. Upwards of 500 Plates. Large paper. 
7 vols, 4to, cloth. Published at £15 15s. £2 10s. 

DE THOU, HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, avec 
» Suite par Micokas Ricauur, les Memoires de la Vie de L’Auteur, 

&c. The last edition (Portrait). 11 vo.s. 4to, calf gilt. £2 28. 

SCOTT’S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS, 
Illustrated with Plates from the Designs of Stothard and Westall, 
Engraved by Heath. 10 vols. 8vo, calf, marbled leaves. £2 10s. 

1808—15, 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, with Notes, Introductions, 
&c. Complete in 25 vols. 12mo, cloth, Wood Engravings. Published 
at £5. £2 10s. 

SPECTATOR, TATLER, and GUARDIAN. Best 
Edition. 14 vols, 8vo, calf gilt. Viguettes. £338. 1797. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS ; with Prefaces, Historical 
and Biographical, by Auzx. Cuatmeuns, F.S.A. Portraits. 45 vols, 
some, ee! £2 10s. The book is clean inside, but the binding is 

ingy. 

LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the first Invasion by the Romans. Complete. 8 vols, Ato. 1 to5, 
ealf gilt; 6,7,and 8, boards. #2 15s. 

GOLDSMITH’S (OLIVER) WORKS, Complete, 
viz., History of Animated Nature—Histories of Eng land, Ro-ne, and 
Greece, and Miscellaneous dey Plates. 20 Sols, uniformly 
bound, calf gilt, marbled lea £5. 

PENNANT’S ‘ACCOUNT of LONDON, WEST- 
MINSTER, and SOUTHWARK. Illustrated with 280 Portraits, 
au Historical Prints, Medals, &e. 2 vols. folio, russia gilt leaves, 


ENCYCLOPADIA PERTHENSIS; or Universal 
Dictionary of the rage Pee sa and Literature. (I he last Edition.) 
370 Plates and M. 3 vols. royal Svo, calf. £2 15s, 

THE PAMPHLE TEER: containing the best 
Pamphlets of the Day, many of which are only to be met with in this 
Colleetion. (A Complete Set.) 29 vols. 8vo, uniformly half bound 
calf. £358. Valpy 

NEW ANNUAL REGISTER; or, General Repo- 
sitory of History, Politics, and Literature. Complete from com- 
mencement, 1780 to 1824 inclusive. 45 vols. half-bound calf. 23 10s, 

LITERARY GAZETTE, from commencement in 
1817 to. 1845 inclusive. 29 vols. 4to, half-bound calf. £3 10s. 

DE SACI, LA SAINTE BIBLE, ornée de 300 


Figures, gravées a rés les Desseins de M. Marillier. Fine impres. 
sions. 12 vols. royal 8vo, calf gilt, #4 4s. 

SWIFT’S WORKS; with Notes, Historical and 
Critical, by Joun ye F. SA. Large Paper. Portrait. 19 vols, 
royal 8vo, Calf, marbled leaves. £3 15s. 

BIBLE—APOCRYPHA to MACKLIN’S BIBLE. 
Many fine Plate: *Bapiia - 4 head and tail pieces, from Pictures by the 
most eminent t+» Fine impressions. Folio, boards, 
i 16. Publtsked’ot. 


BACON'S (LORD) WORKS. 5 yor dto, calf 
broad border of gold on the sides. Portrait. 2 i(s. 
ONTARMON TEL, GZUVRES Completes de, 


ornée de trente-huit Lng 18 vols. 8vo, half-bound calf, marbled 
leaves. £28s. Vi 


erdiére 
SPEED’S (JOLIN) HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, under the Conquests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 


Roomene. Cuts of Coins, Seals, &c. Engraved Title. Folio, calf, 
30s. 


SPEED’ S THEATRE ofthe EMPIRE of GREAT 
resen' Exact G h 

ee ipccion’, | the Isles djoinog. spe Arms Ee “ 
Title, &c. Fine tall clean copy, neat 

AIKIN and ENFIELD’S GEN ERAL BIO. 
} nl and mend Critical and Historical, of the most Eminent 
Persons. ito. half-bound ru russia. £2 ‘ibs. 417991816, 
Apply to to JOHN BRUMBY, B y t, 

corner of Panton Street; 
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———— 
MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE COURT & TIMES OF CHARLES I. 


Including Memoirs of the Mission in England of the Capuchin 
Friars in the Service of QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, by 
FATHER CYPRIEN DE GAMACHE. Edited by the Author 

. of “Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,” “The Court aod Times of 
James I.” &e. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. bound. 


Il. 
’ 
PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE, 
VOLUME I. 
New Eorrron, with the omitted Passages restored. Edited, with 
Additional Notes, by LORD BRAYBROOKE., 10s. 6d. bound, 
with Portrait, &c. 

“ Pepys’ Diary is now to appear in its integral state. This, the 
third edition of the best book of its kind in the English language, 
is therefore the only true edition of the book. The new matter 
is extremely curious, and judging from the first volume before us, 
occasionally more characteristic and entertaining than the old,”— 
Athenaum. . 

ut. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By MISS STRICKLAND. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes, elegautly bound in morocco, 
gilt leaves, £6 6s, 


a tv. 
FREDRIKA BREMER'S NEW NOVEL, 
* BROTHERS AND SISTERS.” 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By the Author of “ The Neighbours,” “The Home,” &c. 
Translated from the Original Unpublished Manuscript, 
By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


“A first-rate novel, equal to any of Miss Bremer’s former produc- 
tions.” —Messenger. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COMMENTARIES, 
Second Edition. Just published, in 4 vols. 8vo, £4 4s., cloth. 
(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN.) 


EW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND, in which sre ioterwoven, a New and 
Original Arrangement of the General Subject, a ach parts of the 
Work of BLACKSTONE as are le t t times; 
together with full but compendions Expositions” of the Modern 
Moverial Sane Wcoateet the Work Typs eo ssiiy distingat roe 
al is 8) 
from each other. By HENRY JOHN STEPHEN, Serjeant-at-Law. 
The Second Edition prepared for the press by JAMES STEPHEN, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Extract from the Author's Advertisement to the present Edition. 
“The correction of the Work, in reference to the new Statutes and 
Cases, (which are brought down to May, 1843,) and the revision of 
the Press in general, has been confided by the Author to his Son ; his 
atte ono official phish rendering competent tas or 
atten le 
Poe bly icboure of he tion. Bat Le They . ee 
before him du progress. e e 
feels himself able to vouch for accuracy. 


Henry Butterworth, Law Bookeeller and Publisher, 7, Fleet Street, 








PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
HAND-BOOK to all PLACES of PUBLIC 
+ et tet in L eeeOm, cows showing their igor and vd 
the Places at which Mich they ombaloees Fem one 1s. sewed, 

Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
HE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST, in its His- 
: By AUSUEEUS 
DER. Professors 


Translated from the 4th 
MCLINTOCK and BLUMENTHALL with a Preface by a CLER- 
GYMAN of the CHURCH of ENG 'D. Royal Svo, 12s. cloth 


Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., 
GCHOLIA HELLENISTICA in NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM, Philone et Josepho Patribus Apostolicis 
Ecclesia Antique neenon is 
romiata. Inetruxit atque ornavit EDV. GUL. GRIN. 
William Pickering, 177, — 
Just 


published, feap. 
PoEMs BY DORA GREENWELL. 
William Pickering, 77, Piccadilly. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘&c. 





NEW WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I. 
CAPTAIN DE LA GRAVIERE’S 


SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated, a Notes, 
&c. By the Hon. Captain PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols, 18s 


The Rev. H. SOAMES’S WORK on 


the LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES, 
Svo, lds. 
It. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S 


WORK on EGYPT. Vol. I. 8vo0, 28s. 


Iv. 
Mr. ROWTON’S WORK on the 


FEMALE POETS of GREAT BRITAIN. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


Vv. 
The CLOSING SCENE; or, 


CHRISTIANITY and INFIDELITY CONTRASTED. By the 
Author of “ The Life-Book of a Labourer.” Feap. 8vo, 68. 


Mr. SHARON TURNER'S SACRED 


HISTORY. The Third and Concluding Volume of the New and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vil. 


Dr. BULL’S WORK on the 
MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. New aud Cheaper Edition, with 
considerable Improvements. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 


Vill. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S, (of Christ’s 
Hospital) EDITION of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With English 


Mr. HILEY’S (of the Leeds Collegiate 
School) PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. New and greatly im. 
proved Edition. 18mo, 2s. 


x. 
Mr. HILEY’S CHILD’S FIRST 


GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, 9d. 


xi. 
The Rev. J. HUNTER’S (of the Train- 


ing College, Battersea) TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
12mo, 2s 6d. 


xi. 


The Rev. FOLWAR W. FOWLE’S 


MEMORANDA of 1846 and 1847, noted down at the time. Feap. 
3. 
xut. 


The Rev. J. FIELD’S (Chaplain of the 


Reading Gaol) WORK on PRISON DISCIPLINE, 2 vols, 8vo, 20s. 





NEW WORKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


I. 
The DOCTOR. New Edition, in a 


Single Volume. One Guinea, [On June 2let. 


IL. 
Mr. MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 
NATURAL HISTORY, with Nine Hundred Illustrations, will be 
published next Month. 


Miss. SINCLAIR’S NEW WORK, 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, 2 vols. 10s., is in the Press, 


Iv. 
MADAME DE MALGUET, a Tale 


a 


Mr. DAWSON “BORRER’S NAR- 
RATIVE of a! Camralen with a FRENCH COLUMN, under 
MARSHAL BUGEAUD, directed against the KABYLES of “ALGE- 
RIA. 1 vol. — ren [In the Press. 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS. 
By MARIA HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 2 vols, feap. 8vo, will be pub- 
lished next Month, 


LONDON : 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 


New Burlington Street, June 17, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish during the present Month the 
Sollowing si hid New Works. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By the Author of “ __ ” “ Eugene Aram,” “ om Last of the 
Barons, —In 3 vols. post 8v 


HAROLD: 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART, 
Author of “ Rienzi,” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” &e, 
[Now Ready. 


In 3 vols, demy Svo, with Portraits am numerous other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


From the Foundation of their Society by +B Paul III., to its Sup- 
pre ssion by Pope Clement XIV.; their Missions through ut the 
orld; with their Revival and Present State. 
BY ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of “The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family,” 
(On the 24th, 


Under the Sanction - the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and 
o H.R.H. Prince Albert 
In Two Velomen: demy octavo, ‘with numerous Diastrations, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT TO 


THE RIVER NIGER, 


IN THE YEARS 1841-42, 

With an Account of Fernando Po and the other Islands in the 

Bight of Biafra. 
BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S., &c., 
te Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; and 
T.R.H. THOMSON, M.D,, &., SURGEON R. N., 

One of the Officers of the Expedition. 

[On the 26th, 


New Volume of the Standard Novels and Romances. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS: 
OR, THE QUEEN-MOTHER. 
BY LOUISA 8. COSTELLO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
nt in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Messrs. . Reeve, Benham and Reeve 
hawe just published, 
1 
NOTES of a TOUR in the PLAINS 
of INDIA, the HIMALA, and BORNEO; being Extracts from the 


private Letters of Dr. HOOK ER, F.R.S., written during a Govern- 
ment Botanical Mission to those Countries, Part 1. 2s. 6d. 

















NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of 
HM.S. MARANG, es the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, from 
BORNEO to KOREA and JAPAN, during the Years 1843-46. By 
Captain Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. Two vols. 8vo, 36 Charts. 
Plates, and Etchings. 36s. 


ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 


HM.S. SAMARANG, Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, Auistant- 
Surgeo al 4to. Part I. FISHES. By Sir JOHN 
RICHARDSON, D., F.R.S. Ten Plates. 10s. 6d. Part Il, 
CRUSTACEA, No. I. Six Plates, 8s. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY: 
a familiar and technical Descri - of the Plants most common to 
the awe Isles. By AGNES CATLOW. One vol. 412 pp. Twenty 
Plates. 7s. plain; 1('s. 6d. = 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 


BRAZIL during the Years ae. By GEORGE GARDNER 
F.L.S. One thick volume, 8vo. ” S. 


The PLANETARY and STELLAR’ 


UNIVERSE. By ea gy , cael MANN. One vol. 8vo, with 
50 Astronomical Diagrams. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. B ~ W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
pe nao: Third Series, No. 42. Seven Plates. 3s. 6d. 


Contents: Messrs. Veitch on Son's New Fuchsia (Fuchsia Spee 
tabilis)—Jatrop! 
Thyrsa pron = dae Conpempes "\Evigata—Ges- 
libanensis. 


Dr. HARVEY’S “HISTORY of BRI- 


TISH SEA-WEEDS (Phyco! Britannica). _ =" 
Figures aad Dissections. Part XL. Six Plates, 2s. 6d.; 


London: Reeve, Bennam & tomy 
King William Street, Strand. 








LONDON: Printed b: wweeeease J ee ore of > 5 Catherine 
» St the of Mr. T. handos 


Cc. 8. 
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